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Increased Sales 
Are “Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing 
demand for variety—earn premium profits, too! wae caiektes ~—_ 


Pure White Patent Rye 





International produces the most complete line of fresh, "ure Cream Special Rye ; 
Pure Dark Rye 


flavorful rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever 
; 4 : Rye Meal and Rye Chop 
your specialty baking need—there’s an International ,,.. sienas—cream. 


Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 


Dark and Pumpernickel E 
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STONE GROUND 


the old fashioned way to give you 
that genuine whole wheat flavor 
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USDA Announces 
Wheat Support 
Price of $1.82 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced July 
1 that because of an increase in the 
wheat parity price, the national aver- 
age support price to producers for 
1958-crop wheat will be $1.82 bu., an 
increase of 4¢ bu. above the “ad- 
vance” minimum price for this year’s 
crop announced in April, 1957. 

The 1958-crop average support of 
$1.82 bu. compares to a national av- 
erage support of 52 bu. for the 1957 
crop. 

When the minimum price was set 
in accordance with “forward pricing” 
provisions of law, the USDA an- 
nounced that the support price would 
be redetermined as of July 1, 1958, 
the beginning of the 1958-crop wheat 
marketing year, on the basis of the 
current wheat parity price and the 
percent level of support as indicated 
by the relationship of the total sup- 
ply of wheat available to a deter- 
mined normal supply for the market- 
ing year. 

The July, 
of $2.43 per bushel 
the estimated parity price of $2.37 
bu. used to determine the minimum 
price in April, 1957, the department 
announced 

No change is indicated in the 75% 
level of support announced in April, 
1957. This level is determined in a 
variable range from 75 to 90% of 
parity on the basis of wheat sup- 
ply relationships. The total supply of 
wheat available for the 1958-59 mar- 
keting year is now estimated to be 
187.9% of the normal supply. The 
available total supply is considerably 
above earlier estimates when the to- 


1958 wheat parity price 
is higher than 


tal supply was estimated to be 
141.8% of the normal supply. Under 
the law’s formula, a wheat supply 


percentage above 130% calls for the 
minimum 75% level of support. 

At a support level of 75% of 
parity, the July, 1958 parity price 
calls for a 1958-crop national aver- 
age support at 4¢ bu. higher than the 


minimum support of $1.78 bu. as an- 
nounced last year. 
BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 





Colorado Milling, 


Union Continue 
Negotiations 


DENVER Negotiations are con- 
tinuing between the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. here and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Grain Millers, fol- 
lowing a strike authorization by union 
membership. The grain millers have 
been discussing wages, pensions and 
a health and welfare program with 
company officials for some time, with 
the pension and welfare program the 
major issue. 

Following meetings with the union 
July 7 and July 8, Earl F. Cross, 
Colorado Milling vice president, said: 
“We hope to continue to negotiate 
until we solve the problem.” Further 
meetings were scheduled following 
last week’s announcement by a union 
vice president that a strike had been 
authorized for midnight July 8. 

The union is asking a blanket in- 
crease of 10¢ an hour, with adjust- 
ments in various localities of the 10 
states in which CM&E operates. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 employees will be 


affected by the union decision. 
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Walsh-Healey Determination 
Planned by Labor Department 
For Mills in Relief Business 


WASHINGTON—A Department on evidence received at a_ public 
of Labor announcement made July hearin n prev ng minimum wages 
4 reveals a proposed determina- pa d In the industry The evidence 
tion under the Walsh-Healey Pub- hse / . i wavy < the in- 
lic Contracts Act that a minimum oy - 10 Br ul - = —- 
wage rate of $1.30 an hour prevails \,.,;;. a Reemttens: Tee aeeelige eee 


in the flour and related products jp opposing the 


rt > j% “FI PEM PYVOOEM UOC ibid 

industry. This means that all mills tion 

making sales under federal govern- Interested persons have 30 days to 

ment contracts will be required to submit written exceptions to the pro- 

pay employees not less than the posed determinatior 

hourly minimum. Trade observers believe that the 

Employment of apprentices and eo 7 ree 7 aA c my) ut : t il as 
handicapped workers at special rates eB cere at oe comp: antes 
less than $1.30 an hour will be gov- aa ‘ = m. ‘e . is -_ 
erned by general regulations under hers as! a en “ z ep 
the act. The act applies to employees Th ; = » © Press ti or Besar S 
working on government supply con- cron or on er ‘ef Go n 
tracts in excess of $10,000. It au- ae . es hss lou! 
thorizes the secretary of labor to — | , f ederal govern- 
issue industry minimum wage deter- ro ee 1 hh at 
minations, on the basis of the mini- | |”, : a ange dos age Phe d 
mum wages he finds prevailing. No ~., Promic’s, tlm a 
prior determination has ever been mete states, have oe nett d< - 
made for the flour industry ee cae y. Approximatety 

producti n worxers are employ) 





The department’s proposal is based 
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Dumping Challenge 
By Argentine Draws 
Walter Berger Visit 


WASHINGTON Walter C. Ber- 
*r, director of the Commodity Sta- 
has left for a 


bilization Service 


three-week visit t several Latin- 

American nations, including the Ar- 
gentine, Peru, Chile and Brazil 

The most important stop on this 

trip will be in the Argentine because 

the government of that country has 

yusly over the alleged 

‘ts of the U.S. agricul- 

disposal program, cit- 

of the subsidy-in-kind 


rn which, the Argen- 
ent charges, is depriving 
al market for that com- 





Mr. Berger will be accompanied 
by officials of the Department of 
State, indicating that the emphasis 
is on international relations rather 
than on U.S. surplus disposal prob- 
lems. No other U.S. Department of 


in the 
as part of an 
iffset the unfortun- 


ZI u ‘fficials will be 
party. The visit is seen 


nian + 


ver-all plan to 


ite results which transpired during 
the recent visit of Vice President 


Nixon to Latin-America 
The feeling ir 
that the 


must be met and 


administration cir- 
Argentine protest 
é that the U.S. may 
be expected to modify the aggressive 
"e upsetting the 
I ig of Argentine corn 
nd also of wheat 
USDA officials following the Ber- 
that it must be 
department will 
I tion f its export 
subsidy payment rate on corn and 
of the 
ation de- 
veloping with the Argentine. In other 
that USDA 


ger departure, say 
expected that the 


er feed rains in the light 


international situ 





U.K. TAKES LESS 
U.S. WHEAT 


From January through March of 
this year imports of wheat by the 
U.K. totaled 1,107,200 long tons, down 
7% from a year earlier, according to 

Service. 


the Foreign Agricultural 


Imports from the U.S. during this 
period were 175,400 tons compared 
with 331,000-.tons, 47% less than for 
the first quarter of 1957. U.K. wheat 
imports from France during the 3- 
month period increased from 3,200 
tons in 1957 to 200,700 in 1958 and 
from the USSR imports increased 
from 4,900 tons to 41,600. 








Grain Firms Unite 


DAVENPORT, WASH The Big 
Bend Milling Corp. of this city has 


been unified with the Odessa (Wash.) KANSAS CITY—More than 200 
Union Warehouse Co-op, according xransas C ty businessmen were guests 
to Ed Remillong, who is continuing 4 the Kemens City Board of Trad 
as manager for the grain firm. More : ; 

than 75% of the Big Bend members ©” " ‘acing floor of the exchange 
signed memoranda of consent to the July 7 i celebration of Wheat 
unification. Personnel will remain the Recognition Day, calling attention to 


same, he said. All eligible members of — the | rtance of the grain to the 
the Big Bend Milling Corp. automa- 4reas e¢ n) 
tically became members of the Th sitors were shown the work- 
Odessa Union Warehouse Co-op’ ing of the exchange, including both 
through the unification cash and futures transactions, as 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— members escorted small groups ove1 
NEW USE FOR FLOUR the trading area, explaining the var 
BUDAPEST — The adulteration of US rations in detail 
14% tons of paprika caused a commu- A huge loaf of bread weighing 35 
nist Hungarian court to sentence 19 _ Ib. was lisplay underneath a ban- 
persons to prison terms up to 13 _ ner urging “Eat More Wheat.” Visi- 
years. They were using colored flour tors were given an explanatory book- 
to stretch the spice. let which described the functioning 


Importance of Grain to Kansas City Economy 
Stressed During Wheat Recognition Day 


1e exchange and its place in the 





1ovement f wheat from field to 

tal le 
May H. Roe Bartle of Kansas 
City congratulated the exchange and 
commen the importance of the 
I isas City area 


organization to the Kar 








R. Hu Uhlmann, Standard Mill- 
ing ¢ president of the Kansas City 
Board f Trade, est ited that cash 
income from wheat in the 6-state 

from which the Kansas City 
I t draws grain would amount 
to more than $1 billion this year 
more than double last year’s wheat 
crop value 

Frank A. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., was chairman of the 
committee planning the wheat recog- 

tion day 
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VF ditorials 


A New Approach to Public Law 480 


S MEMBERS OF THE House of Representa- 
A tives prepare their battle lines for the de- 
bate on the extension of Public Law 480, a law 
which has been described as a valuable instrument 
of foreign economic policy, a report of paramount 
importance and significance will be commanding 
the attention of the Department of State. State 
is vitally interested in foreign aid, as patterned 
by PL 480, although the mechanics of operation 
are in the hands of the Department of Agriculture, 
for this piece of legislation has become a pre- 
dominant arm of U.S. overseas diplomacy. Why? 
Because it helps to make the weak strong in the 
over-all aim of mutual security. And in so doing 
it helps affset Soviet economic aggression. 


Presenting the report to state department offi- 
cials is Dr. John H. Davis, director of the program 
in agriculture and business at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School and a consultant to the department. 
He has just returned from a 10-week on-the-spot 
survey abroad accompanied by two distinguished 
USDA officials, Dr. Wilhelm Anderson and Robert 
B. Schwenger. The survey was conducted in India 
Pakistan, Japan and Spain. 


The report may influence the course of 
future legislation on the disposal of agricul- 
tural surpluses, although it may not ex- 
pedite the extension of PL 480. The debate 
is liable to become bogged down, particular- 
ly over the issue of the controversial barter 
provisions, currently the subject of strong 
comment by Marvin L. McLain, assistant 
secretary of agriculture, as the news story 
on page 5 relates. 


Since its enactment in 1954, PL 480 has been 
extended by Congress on a piecemeal basis—a 
type of planning which Dr. Davis contends serves 
neither American interests nor those of friendly 
countries which Americans wish to help. He firmly 
believes that American surplus disposal programs 
should be planned on a several-year basis rather 
than year-by-year, as now. Properly handled, he 
asserts, American crop surpluses could be an in- 
caleulably valuable tool for world peace. 


Barring emergencies, indications are, Dr. Davis 
says, that for the next five years, and possibly 
much longer, Americans still will be producing 
surpluses. Since PL 480 is the machinery which 
helps farmers dispose of them, why not program 
it over a longer period and give the countries at 
present depending upon those surpluses a chance 
to make sound plans of their own? That is the 
germane question posed by Dr. Davis. 


PL 480 permits disposal of farm surpluses in 
three ways. Firstly, they can be sold for foreign 
currencies; secondly, they can be given away to 
help tide friendly countries over those disasters 
or emergencies which the hazards of nature bring 
forth from time to time and, thirdly, they can 
be given to nonprofit voluntary relief agencies and 
intergovernmental organizations to assist needy 
people abroad. 

The best use of American crop surpluses to 
promote peace, Dr. Davis feels, is to help coun- 
tries build their own strength, rather than to al- 
low them to become permanently dependent upon 
anyone. 





This is how Dr. Davis sums up a possible sur 
plus disposal program covering four broad ob 
jectives: 


Use surplus capacity to feed ourselves 
well at home. 

Increase exports for dollars—broaden 
markets abroad for dollars. 

Utilize any surplus in a well-planned PL 
480 type program that coordinates domestic 
agricultural objectives with foreign policy 
objectives. 

Simultaneously, concentrate on imple- 
menting those adjustments at home that 
need to take place in order to adapt agricul- 
tural production and marketing to the tech- 
nology that is evolving at almost explosion 
tempo. 


Successful as the disposal program is, and con- 
vinced as he is that it should be programmed on 
a multiyear basis, Dr. Davis does not lose sight of 
other factors that must be weighed in the balance 
with the good that the program is accomplishing 
For one thing, this government-financed disposal 
program, which assures farmers of some kind ol 
market for their surplus crops, may s!ow down the 
rate of adjustment in the domestic economy, even 
though it tends to move toward sounder equili- 
brium of supply and demand forces. 

Dr. Davis asks another prescient question: is 
there a danger that the availability of surpluses 
from the U.S. is reducing the incentive of the re- 
cipients to produce for themselves ? 


“Far more awesome,” he asserts, “is the 
fact that we are assuming a responsibility 
for feeding people not knowing whether 
we can ever stop it when our surpluses de- 
cline or whether recipient countries are 
really being helped along the road to feed 
themselves.” It would be a grave disaster, 
he says, to deprive them of the incentive 
to become self-sustaining. 


Dr. Davis’ report must be weighed carefully in 
Washington. His reputation alone demands that 
A former assistant secretary of agriculture, he is 
credited with coining the term “agri-business” to 
indicate the gearing of agriculture with com- 
merce. Agriculture is not merely the growing of 
food and fiber, but extends beyond that to include 
their manufacture, distribution, handling, storing, 
processing and marketing. The welding of all 
parts into one is a necessary facet of agricultural 
progress. The services rendered by Dr. Davis to 
the American agricultural economy have been im- 
mense. The thoughts he is presenting to the De- 
partment of State will add to his stature as an 
agricultural administrator of the highest rank. 

What becomes of his report is of prime im- 
portance to every member of the free world. And 
it is important to the participants in “agri-busi- 
ness,” the grain men and flour millers. 


” » > 
QUOTE—He who has not crossed Kansas in 


the time of wheat cannot fully know the vitality 
of America.—Robert J. Drake, farm writer. 
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Finnish Observer 
Studies U.S. Grain 
Handling Methods 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Aimo Ilmarinen, 
direcior of the grain division, govern- 
ment owned grain storage organiza- 
tion, Helsinki, Finland, is spending 
five days in Nebraska observing wheat 
production, storage and marketing 
facilities. 

Since arriving in the U.S. June 2, 
Mr. Ilmarinen has visited the U.S 
Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington in order to become familiar 
with grain standards and inspection 
and the handling of grain in market- 
ing channels. He has also toured the 
spring wheat region of Manitoba, 
Canada, and the soft wheat region 
of the Pacific Northwest. He will 
tour the entire hard red winter wheat 
area and leave New York for home 
on July 30. PL 480 APPROACH—Pictured is Dr. 

His tour of Nebraska will be John H. Davis, director of the pro- 
climaxed by a trip over the south gram in agriculture and business at 
central portion of the state to ob- the Harvard Business School, who is 
serve wheat harvest in this area, as presenting a report to the Depart- 
well as the North Platte Experiment ment of State on the operation of 
Station at North Platte, terminal Public Law 480 after a 10-week on- 
and country elevator facilities and the-spot study abroad. His views are 
a flour mill. Robert Florell, director . . 
of marketing for the Nebraska Wheat outlined and commented got = 
Commission, will accompany Mr. Editorial on page 4 of this issue. 
I!marinen on his tour in Nebraska. 

According to Leslie F. Sheffield, . . 
chief of the Nebraska Wheat Com- Spotty Rains in 
mission, Finland is a wheat import- 
ing country. Hard red winter wheat ° 
varieties offer good possibilities for Spring Wheat Area; 
improving the quality of flour mix- 


tures made from Finnish and foreign Crop Comes Along 


wheat. 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Warm weather 
‘ontinuing in the spring wheat area 

m tal co g : 
Far oan S . gave way to cooler temperatures late 
WINNIPEG—Farmers in Canada’s last week, with rains ranging from 
three prairie provinces of Manitoba, good to spotty. Several areas in the 


Saskatchewan and Alberta have bor- Red River Valley reported too much 
rowed $35,168,344 on their farm- rain 

stored grain for the six-month period General rains in northwestern and 
ending May 31, according to advice western North Dakota have improved 
recently tabled in the House of Com-_ conditions substantially, with crop 
mons by Gorden Churchill, trade prospects improved to mostly fair in 
minister, still far below original ex- northwestern North Dakota, although 


pectations. Of the total $21,515,248 soil moisture remains below stand- 
had been refunded as of May 31. A ard and the area is the driest part 
breakdown of the loans showed of the belt, with considerably more 
$7,111,252 to 11,719 Manitoba farmers rain needed to bring in a good crop. 
for an average of $607; $21,798,988 to Further west, Montana received 
28,728 farmers in Saskatchewan for only light showers and some sources 
an average of $759; and $6,258,094 expect this area to afford only a 
loaned to 9,870 farmers in Alberta, light crop. There was hail damage in 
representing an average of $634. some areas 
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PL 480 Extension: 


Barter Provision in Aid Bill 
Criticized by USDA Official 


By JOHN CIPPERLY opposed any move to modify those 
Northwestern Miller Washington controls 
a At the same time that USDA 
WASHINGTON — Biting criti- makes its official position known to 
cism has been voiced by a senior members of the agriculture commit- 
official of the U.S. Department of tees, USDA officials say they learn 
Agriculture against the barter pro- from executives of international ex- 
visions of the pending extension port firms that they have been mak- 
bill of PubLc Law 480. Spokesman’ ing money on bartered grains even 
for the department was Marvin L. though they have been selling on 
McLain, assistant secretary, and world markets at substantial dis- 
in the final paragraph of his letter counts from U.S. subsidized prices. 
addressed to members of the agri- 
culture committees in both the 
Senate and Congress he stated: 




















































Price Cutting Charge 

One of the major objections at 
USDA to barter deals is that they 

“An unsound expansion of barter Yepresent a price cutting mechanism 
will be harmful in the long run to Which ultimately costs the US 
Agriculture and the benefits, if any, money. This is explained by the fact 
will be for the account of the foreign that as world prices are depressed 
producers of surplus materials and (‘rougn barter they force up the 
the international traders thereof. We U.S. subsidies to meet lower world 
therefore reiterate that no further Prices 


legislative authority is needed.” When the PL 480 extension bill 
i ( nes before the House, it is be- 
lhe House is preparing to take up jieved that the Senate-passed bill will 
the Senate-passed PL 480 extension }, iccepted without the liberalized 
bill authorizing an additional $1.5  parter amendment 
billion a year for two years for the 
lisposal of surplus agricultural com- Text of Letter 
modities by the U.S. to foreign na- The text of the letter addressed 
tions in return for the currencies by Mr. McLain t both agriculture 
of the recipient countries committees follows 
Action was expected this week, but We are much concerned with 
there appears to be a further delay the efforts being made to influ- 
in the making. It is understood that ence Congress to pass additional 
the House majority leadership has legislation with respect to the 
instructed the floor managers t bartering of agricultural com- 
postpone action on the bill until such modities for strategic and other 
time as speaker Sam Rayburn (D materials. 
Texas), has had time to appraise the We have given a great deal 


outlook. This may indicate that he 


of study to this program 
has some doubts whether the PL 480 of study to this program. Our 


study and analysis has been pre- 


bills sponso also the sponso . . 
— >: <“ . he sponsor dicated on the assumption that 
f tl cently badly beaten omni- 
eters: Sg ~ Bax os oe the primary purpose of barter 
bus farm bill, Rep. Harold D. Cooley ‘ : : v 
sage . is the movement into export of 
(D N.C.) and chairman of the 


additional quantities of agricul- 
tural commodities over and 
above those that would move for 


House agriculture committee, reflects 
the attitude of the chamber 


It is recalled that last week, when dollars 
another measure was being debated We are firmly convinced that 
the Democratic floor leader, Rey no additional legislation is need- 
John McCormack (D., Mass.) indi- ed to carry on a sound barter 


‘ated ft 2 PN ‘nole that } ibted 
cated to Rep. Cooley that he doubted program which does not replace 


the wisdom of adopting the House potential dollar sales of agricul- 
PL 480 legislation tural commodities and which 

Ever since USDA imposed restric- does not disrupt world market 
tive provisions on barter deals mort prices for commodities moving 
than a yeal ig it has consistently PL 430 








MICHIGAN MILLERS MEETING—Several top executives of the Millers 
National Federation were present at the 94th annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers Assn. at St. Clair (Mich.) Inn June 27. Shown left to right are 
Herman Fakler, vice president, MNF, Washington, D.C.; Casper L. Mast, 
secretary-treasurer, MNF, Chicago; Donald H. Wilson, executive vice presi- 
dent, Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, president of the MNF; Herman Steen, 
vice president, MNF, Chicago; C. D. McKenzie, Jr., Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich., president, Michigan State Millers Assn.; and King Doyle, president, 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., secretary-treasurer of the Michigan millers 
group. Shown in the next view is John Darkins, left, Victor Chemical Works, 
Detroit, Mich., who is the new president of the Michigan State Millers Allied 
Assn., succeeding F. J. Eisengruber, Wallace & Morley Co., Bay Port, Mich. 









The vice president for the ensuing year is James R. Bliss, center, general 
manager, Michigan Elevator Exchange, Inc., Lansing, Mich. V. J. Bennett, 
right, Chase Bag Co., Detroit, Mich., was reelected secretary-treasurer. The 
Michigan allied men play host to the Michigan Millers at a cocktail social 
period at each annual meeting. Mr. Steen, next view, was presented with 
a plaque honoring him for his long and meritorious service to the milling in- 
dustry during the banquet at the meeting. Shown making the presentation 
is C. D. McKenzie, Jr., Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich. Just 25 years ago, 
C. D. McKenzie, right view, then president McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich., was elected president of the Michigan State Millers Assn. His son, 
C. D. McKenzie, Jr., was elected to that high post during the meeting. The 
Miller camera snapped this picture of the father congratulating his son. 
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Millers Advisory 
Council Groups 
Appointed 


KANSAS CITY — Appointment of 
committees of the Millers advisory 
council to Kansas State College have 


‘been announced by R. B. Laing, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, 
Kansas, chairman of the council. 


Five working groups were named to 
deal with problems in connection 


with equipment, curriculum, scholar- 


ships, student recruitment, and a 
millers’ short course 
The advisory council works with 


Dr. John Shellenberger, head of the 
department of flour and feed milling 
industries at K-State, and other col- 
lege officials in developing the flour 
milling courses at the college. In- 
creasing activity in this regard is ex- 
pected now that work is underway to 
rebuild the pilot flour mill and other 
facilities of the department which 
were destroyed by fire last August. 

Plans for rebuilding have been 
drawn up and will be discussed with 
the state architect this week. This 
official must approve state building 
plans and establish specifications for 
bids : 

Members of the advisory council 
committees named by Mr. Laing are 
as follows: 

EQUIPMENT—John J. 
Mill Co Salina, Kansas, 
Greer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., I 
ard G. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City. 

CURRICULUM—J ames McNeill, Pillsbury 
Mills. Inc.. Minneapolis, chairman; Rowland J. 
Clark, W. E. Long Co., Chicago; E. E. Woolley, 
Genera! Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Donald S. 
Eber. Association of Operative Millers, Kansas 
Cit . . 
SHORT COURSE—Donald S. Eber, Association 
of Operative Millers, Kansas City chairman; 
William Riley, Wm. Kelly Milling Co. Hutch- 
nson, Kansas; Richard Magerkurth, CGF Grain 
Co.. Topeka, Kansas; Arlin B. Ward, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Springfield, III. 

SCHOLARSHIPS (chairman to be named)— 
Ellis D. English, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co.. Minneapolis; Don Stevens, General Mills, 
Inc.. Minneapolis; Robert M. Pease, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; A. James Sow- 
den, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas: Ernest A. Wall, Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co.. McPherson, Kansas. 

STUDENT RECRUITMENT—Ear! F. Cross, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, chair- 
man; Donald Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo: Malcolm McDonald, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; William H Bowman, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Owen Wim- 
berly, Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Okla. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Milwaukee Firm 
Secures Rights to 


Coronatron Separator 


MILWAUKEE — The Dings Mag- 
netic Separator Co., Milwaukee, re- 
cently secured rights for world-wide 
manufacture and sale of the “Corona- 
tron,” an electrostatic separator de- 
signed and developed by the Quaker 
Oats Co. 

Electrostatic separators subject 
dry, granular materials to high-volt- 
age, low-amperage current. As va- 
rious materials react differently in 
relation to their susceptibility to the 
charge, it is possible to recover valu- 
able materials from low-value mix- 
tures. As an instance of the Corona- 
tron’s electrostatic separation, grain 
can be upgraded and purified by sep- 
aration of the kernels from any for- 
eign particles. 

Dings magnetic products are used 
throughout indvstry for removal or 
detection of tramp metals in raw 
materials and finished goods. As a 
supplement to the Dings line of dry 
high-intensity magnetic units, the 
Coronatron electrostatic separators 
will permit wider applications in the 
purification and concentration of such 
materials as dry food granules, 


Vanier, Western Star 
chairman; Ben n 
Minneapolis; Rich- 








grains, chemicals and numerous oth- 
er non-metallic minerals. 
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NEW BAKERY PROMOTION—A year-round promotion aimed at stimulating 
sales of bakery foods has been designed by the Bakers of America Program. 
It is aimed at the “coffee-break” which has become as traditional with Ameri- 
cans as hot dogs at a baseball game. Millions of American workers—secre- 
taries, executives, truck drivers, etc.—take a “break” at least once and pos- 
sibly twice a day for “coffee an’ "’—the latter being coffee with toast, sweet 
rolls, doughnuts, pie, cake or some other bakery food, the program sponsors 
point out. The two colorful streamers above have been designed for use in 
restaurants, cafeterias, drug store fountains and lunchrooms. 





Low Wheat, Flour Export Estimate 
Confirmed Despite Trade Submission 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Government ex- 
perts in the grain export field refuse 
to back down from their previously 
published estimate of wheat and 
wheat flour exports for the crop year 
1958-59 of approximately 275 million 
bushels (The Miller, June 17, page 
3) despite the optimistic U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s figure of 375 
million bushels. 

This confirmation was made to 
The Miller this week after submis- 
sion of a tentative country-by-coun- 
try demand outlook prepared by 
usually well-informed private trade 
sources showing a potential export 
demand of between 340-360 million 
bushels. 

After making an examination of 
the breakdown of demand, the com- 
ment from the government source 
was that the median estimate of 350 
million bushels was too high by 50 
million. After examining in detail 
such catch-all categories as “all 
other’ countries, outside the specif- 
ic estimates for the large importing 
nations, the source again declared 
that there was little reason to retract 
or amend the previous estimate of 
an approximate export figure of 275 
million bushels. 

The earlier report on the export 
outlook aroused heated attention and 


dispute and caused many inquiries to 
be addressed to Washington. The 
same reaction occurred when The 
Miller reported a possible total of 
350 million bushels in respect of win- 
ter wheat ineligible for loan. Yet 
USDA's recent wheat situation re- 
port forecast a big drop in the wheat 
market price at harvest and gave 
considerable emphasis to the fact 
that this crop year has seen the 
largest amount of wheat ever in- 
eligible for loan coverage. This quan- 
tity of wheat includes not only wheat 
grown on penalty acres, but also 
wheat grown in the soft red wheat 
belt on exempt farms of 15 acres or 
less. 





K-STATE FEED MILL 
ON TELEVISION 


KANSAS CITY—Movies of the 
feed mill at Kansas State College 
will soon be shown as part of an “In- 
dustry on Parade” television program 
on 270 stations throughout the U.S. 
and on 42 stations overseas. Produced 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the film has the number 
400. This is the second time the mill- 
ing school film has been included in 
this series. Because the programs are 
telecast as a public service, times of 
presentation vary from station to 
station. 
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Self-Powered Loaders 
Not Subject to Tax, 
IRS Officials Say 


WASHINGTON — A self-powered 
grain or feed loader-unloader is not 
an automotive part or accessory with- 
in the meaning of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 and sales are not 
subject to the manufacturers’ excise 
tax. Similarly, a one-wheel trailer 
which merely serves as a mounting 
for the loader-unloader is not subject 
to tax. 

This statement was made by the 
Internal Revenue Service, following a 
request for advice. 

IRS explains: 

“The loader-unloader is completely 
sclf-powered and self-contained. It is 
d-signed so that it may be installed in 
a semi-trailer van of the commercial 
freight hauling type for use in load- 
ing and unloading grains, feeds, etc., 
into and out of the van. Or it may be 
installed at a permanent Iccation at 
a farm, mill, or anywhere else where 
loading and unloading of grain and 
feed is desired. Some of these loader- 
unloaders are placed upon a special 
one-wheel trailer which simply pro- 
vides mobility and ease of transporta- 
tion when attached to a towing vehi- 
cle. Such trailer only carries the 
loader-unloader, that is, no other 
goods or materials to be carried in 
the towing vehicle can be transported 
upon the trailer. The loader-unloader 
does not in any manner assist the 
movement of the trailer or towing 
vehic'e, nor does it improve the 
means of transportation in any way 
It is never used while in transit.” 

It has been held that since the load- 
er-unloader is self-powered and may 
be operated in the various places 
stated, as well as in trucks and trail- 
ers, it is an article susceptible of 
general use and not an automotive 
part or accessory within the meaning 
of section 4061 (b) of the Code. 

It was further held that the special 
one-wheel trailer, on which the load- 
er-unloader rests, is only a mounting 
for the loader-unloader and, there- 
fore, is not a taxable article within 
the meaning of section 4061 (a) (1) 
of the Code. 


SREADO IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Charles E. Swain 


Joins Kansas Milling 


WICHITA — The appointment of 
Charles E. Swain as special bakery 
sales representative for the Kansas 
Milling Company, Wichita, effective 
immediately, has been announced by 
Elmer W. Reed, president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Swain, who is one of the most 
widely known flour mill salesmen in 
the industry, will maintain his head- 
quarters in Kansas City. The Kansas 
Milling Co. has established sales of- 
fices in Suite 1024 in the 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg. in Kansas City, telephone 
BAltimore 1-2018. 

Mr. Swain is a pioneer in Kansas 
milling circles. He started his ca- 
reer with the Border Queen Milling 
Co. at Caldwell, Kansas. Later joined 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., the pre- 
decessor company of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., and then continued 
with the latter company until July 1 
of this year, when the company halt- 
ed its milling operations in Kansas 
City. 

The Kansas Milling Co. has total 
daily capacity of 12,900 sacks includ- 
ing hard winters, springs and soft 
winters. In addition to its principal 
plant at Wichita, Kansas, the com- 
pany operates mills at Moundridge, 
Kansas, and Marion, Ohio. 
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Self-Rising Flour 
Institute Appoints 


Home Economist 


NASHVILLE, TENN. —The Self- 
Rising Flour Institute has accepted 
the resignation of Miss Barbara 
Bowman as associate director of ed- 
ucational service for the institute's 
promotion program. Miss Elizabeth 
Ayres, New Liberty, Ky., will join 
the program staff Aug. 1. 

Miss Bowman will become Mrs. 
Ian Sutherland Aug. 16 in Knoxville, 
and will move to New Orleans with 
her husband, who is working on his 
doctorate at Tulane University. 

Miss Ayres was previcusly associ- 
ated with the Home Economics Col- 
lege of the University of Kentucky, 
receiving her bachelor’s degree in 
home economics there last May. She 
will be responsible for the states of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, the District of Columbia, 
and North and South Carolina. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirEe—— 


Wheat Board Permits 
Holding Grains for 
Local Elevator Sales 


WINNIPEG With widespread 
drouth conditions existing in south- 
ern Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the 
Canadian Wheat Board has advised 
all grain handling companies that it 
is prepared to facilitate the holding 
of supplies of wheat, oats and barley 
for local sales out of country eleva- 
tors, as a means of meeting the 
threat of feed shortages 

Elevator companies have been re- 
quested to notify the board in cases 
where local municipal authorities ap- 
proach them to make arrangements 
for stocks of these grains to be held 
in store. This will be done at their 
expense for local resale at the board’s 
regular daily selling prices. Under 
the arrangement the board will enter 
into provisional sales contracts with 
the companies on the understanding 
that board carrying charges on stocks 
to be held will cease forthwith. 

In the event that all of the grain 
covered by the provisional sales con- 
tracts is not disposed of on a regular 
local sales basis within a period to be 
specified in the contract, the board 
will cancel that portion which is not 
completed upon notification by the 
elevator companies. Such balances 
will be then reinstated for board car- 
rying charges as from that date and 
made available for shipment. 
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Robert R. Davis 


PROMOTED—Promotion of Robert 
R. Davis to production and opera- 
tions planner at the St. Joseph, Mo., 
flour mill of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. has been announced by Ellis D. 
English, vice president and manager 
of ADM’s flour division. Mr. Davis, 
who holds a master’s degree in busi- 
ness administration from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, formerly was pro- 
duction coordinator at the company’s 
North Kansas City, Mo., flour mill. 
He joined ADM’s flour division in 
1957 after serving as an infantry 
officer in Korea. After training in 
production at the North Kansas City 
mill, he was assigned first to the St. 
Joseph mill as production coordinator. 
Mr. Davis is the son of Aaron M. 
Davis, secretary-treasurer of the 
Davis-Hunt Grain Co., Kansas City. 
John R. Danbury, manager of ADM’s 
North Kansas City flour mill, has 
management responsibility for the St. 
Joseph plant. 





GEAPS Family Picnic 
Set for Frankfort, IIl. 


CHICAGO The Grain Elevator 
and Processing Superintendents an- 


nual family picnic will be held at 
Valley View Farm, Frankfort, IIL, 
July 19 

The all-day affair will feature 
games and entertainment for all, in- 
cluding the children, with prizes. 
GEAPS members may bring their 


own food, and a chef will be present 
to do the cooking. 





Kansas City Grain Elevator Strike 
Ends After 4-Day Walkout Halts Work 


KANSAS CITY—Settlement of the 
Kansas City grain elevator workers’ 
strike reached July 4, after a 
four-day walkout had halted opera- 
tions at 16 terminal elevators in this 
market. Some elevators began taking 
in wheat again on July 5 and the re- 
mainder on July 7. At the same time, 
a railroad embargo against  ship- 
ments to the 16 storage houses was 
lifted. An estimated 5,000 cars of 
wheat piled up at the market during 
the 4-day halt in unloading. 

Principal points of the agreement 
between the elevator operators and 
Local 16 of the American Federation 
of Grain Millers were as follows: 


was 


@A wage increase of 8¢ an hour. 
@A 


two-year contract with provi- 





sion for reopening wage negotiations 
at the end of,one year 

@ An eighth holiday—Good Friday. 
@ Funeral leave up to three working 


days when a member of an em- 
ployee’s immediate family dies. 

@A fourth week of vacation after 
25 years of service. 

@ Health, welfare and pension pro- 


grams to be opened for negotiation 
on an_ individual company 
Some firms already have such plans 

There was no halt in the opera- 
tions of the grain elevators operated 
by flour millers and other processors 
during the strike against the termi- 
nal storage plants. One terminal ele- 
vator also continued operations, since 
it was manned by members of an- 
other union. 


basis 


Winter Wheat Estimate Up 
Again in July 1 Galvin 


Report; Spring 


CHICAGO — Winter wheat pro- 
duction of 1,100,214,000 bu. on July 
1 was forecast by C. M. Galvin, 
Statistician for Francis I. duPont 
& Co. here. The estimates are 
based on reports from grain deal- 
ers, country elevators and milling 
correspondents, The winter wheat 
production compares with the June 
1 forecast of 1,060,012,000 bu. and 
the government est’mate of 1,068,- 
696,000 bu. Production of all spring 
wheat is estimated at 212,927,000 
bu., comparing with the June 1 
Galvin prediction of 202,297,000 bu. 


The 10-year (1947-56) winter 
Wheat average is 849,604,000 bu., 
while last year’s production amount- 
ed to 707,201,000 bu. The upward 
revision from last month’s estimate 
is primarily due to excellent weather 
for maturing the crop as precipita- 
tion was ample and temperatures 
were nsiderably below normal. 


Prospects held fairly stationary in 


the central states, but yields in 
southwestern states proved to be 
s what larger than earlier esti- 
mates which were based on the crop 


condition. Yield per acre is estimated 
which compares with 22.4 
bu yeu » and the 10-year aver- 


18.9 bu 


at 26.1 bu 


Record Yield Sighted 


Both the production and yield per 
acre re the highest of record, the 
Galvin report says. 

The 10-year spring wheat average 
is 266,611,000 bu. Crop condition is 
reported at 84 of normal which 
compares with 94% a year ago and 
the 10-year average of approximate- 
ly 84 The crop has made relative- 
\ 0d advancement considering the 
unfavorable moisture situation ear- 

in the seas This situation has 
been relieved to a considerable ex- 


tent except for much of the north 


rthwest portions of 


tra nd n 


ce i aria 

North Dakota as well as eastern 
Montana. The crop is entering its 
critical growth period and final pro- 
d will be materially influenced 
by the rainfall over the next several 
weeks. Acreage for harvest is report- 
ed at 12,357,001 acres Which compares 
with 12,051,000 icres harvested 
veal izo, and the average f 18,- 
2 i 4) 

( condition is placed at 84% of 
normal which compares with 80% a 
ye o, and the 10-year average of 

pproximately 84%. Acreage for har- 


vest is presently indicated at 74,315,- 
with 72,656,000 
10-year average of 
Generally the crop 


000, which compares 
in 1957 and the 
82,451,000 acres 


7 
Ri i 
was put in under favorable condi- 
tions. Growth has been less rapid 
than normal due to relatively low 


temperatures until recently and with 
persistent moisture many fields in 
Indiana and Illinois became weedy 
This condition is now being corrected 
and with the higher temperatures 
crop growth should become rapid 
The moisture condition is generally 
favorable. Based on current condi- 
tion production is tentatively esti- 
mated at 3,217,839,000 bu., compared 
with 3,402.832,.000 bu. a vear ago and 
the 10-year average 3,120,484,000 bu. 

Oat production is estimated at 1,- 
243,913,000 bu., compared with the 
Galvin tentative estimate last month 
of 1,216,872,000 bu. Production in 


1957 was 1,308,360,000 bu., and 10- 
year average was 1,325.418.000 bu 
Prospects have improved generally 
during June in reflection of liberal 


moisture and moderate temperatures. 
Soybean Increase Expected 

Soybean acreage for harvest is 
tentatively estimated at 22,746,000 
compared with 20,738,000 harvested 
last year and 10-year average 13,486,- 
000. Crop condition is placed at 87% 
of normal which compares with 80% 
a year ago. Crop growth has been 
slow due to below normal tempera- 
ures but should improve rapidly 
with the warmer weather. Produc- 
tion is tentatively estimated at 484,- 
490,000 bu., which compares with last 
year’s production of 479,841,000 bu., 
and 10-year average of 271,689,000 
bu. Ultimate production will be gov- 
erned by weather developments. 

———t S&S THE ST F OF Lire 
Chicago Courtesy Club 
>. 

Plans Annual Outing 

CHICAGO—The 28th annual out- 
ing of the Chicago Bakers Courtesy 
Club will be held at the River Forest 
Country Club Thursday, July 24. 

All “ask me” men are invited 
Luncheon will be served at 11:30 a.m. 
with golf and horse-shoe tourna- 
ments beginning at 1 p.m. Dinner is 
at 7:30 p.m. followed by card games 
and prize drawings 


DREA A 





GERMAN FIRM CELEBRATES 
BERLIN—The Germ 
ing firm f M 


celebrating its 


THE STAFF r re 





an grain trad- 
Neufeld & Co. is 
100th anniversary. 
The company was one of the first to 
ess immediately follow- 
ing of World War II. It 
is since extended its facilities to 
Hamburg, Frankfurt, Mannheim, 


Hanover, Dusseldorf and Bremen. 





WHEAT PRODUCTION BY STATES (Figures in Thousands) 


State Winter Spring 
New York 9,010 
New Jersey 1,664 
Pennsylvania 15,792 
Ohio 44,225 
Indiana 35,896 
IHinois 53,070 
Michigan 32,190 
Wisconsin 676 750 
Minnesota 768 14,794 
lowa 4,060 
Missouri 41,688 
North Dokota 102,700 
South Dokoto 9,790 26,659 
Nebraska 101,297 160 
Kansas 266,075 
Deloware 806 
Maryland 4,316 
Virginia 6,422 
Utah 4,484 2,822 
Washington 68,487 4,428 
Oregon 26,244 2,755 
North Carolina 7,632 
Durum wheat uded in above spring—M 
174; Montana, 990 


State Winter Spring 
South Carolina 3,066 
Georgia 1,760 
Kentucky 5,238 
Tennessee 2,877 
Alaboma 2,200 
Mississippi 2,240 
Arkansas 2,860 
Louisiana 1,134 
West Virginia 728 
Oklahoma 104,904 
Texas 75,096 
Montana 52,716 33,900 
Idaho 18,648 20,757 
Wyoming 7,150 836 
Colorado 69,150 1,518 
New Mexico 3,672 304 
Arizona 4,182 
Nevoda 210 S44 
California 7,791 

vu. §$ 1,100,214 212,927 


rth Dakota, 14,940; South Dakota, 
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Markets Return to Slow Pace 
As Attempts to Stimulate 
Sales Have Little Effect 








= 


LOUR markets across the nation 


moved into another period of 
Es ss during the seven-day period 
ending July 7, following moderately 
heavy bookings of hard wheat flour 


in the Southwest and a good run of 


soft wheat flour sales during the past 
two weeks. Trading has been slow 
despite the efforts of mills to stimu- 
late sales by offering price conces- 
sions 

The first round of buying of soft 
wheat flour from the new crop ap- 

rs to be over, for a wait and see 
attitude has taken hold of this mar- 
ket. However, a fairly large volume 
of soft wheat flour was sold before 
the round ended. Estimates of the 
booking, reported to be mostly crack- 
r-cookie flour, are around 200% of 
five-day milling capacity in the cen- 
tral states 

Activity in the spring wheat mills 
area remains quiet. Flour purchases 


hand-to-mouth 
reluctant to 


continue on a 
buyers remain 
commit themselves. 

In the Southwest buyers have been 
content to sit on the sidelines and 


there 


Dasis as 


watch developments as the bumper 
wheat crop pours into the Kansas 
City market. Buyers are waiting to 


see what the protein content of this 
year’s crop will be, and some concern 
has been expressed over lack of pro- 
tein. However, the worry has been 
lessened somewhat as higher protein 
wheat has been showing up than that 
which was harvested earlier. 

Some export activity has been re- 
ported, chiefly with Latin American 
countries 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 100% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
101% the previous week and 77% a 
year ago. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour purchases con- 
tinued to remain almost at standstill 
during the seven-day period ending 
July 7. Bakers and jobbers are con- 
tinuing to hold back their orders, 
wating for price levels to come down. 
Little business was reported trans- 
acted over the long weekend, al- 
though some quarters had expected 
sales would be made then. 

Buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis 
and is expected to remain that way 
until the new crop begins to move. 
Sales by spring wheat mills for the 


week amounted to 68% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 35% 


a week ago and 37% a year ago. 

Shipping directions were fairly 
good. Shipments by spring wheat 
mills for the week amounted to 94% 
of capacity, compared with 88% a 
week ago and 96% a year ago. 

Sales of family flour continued to 
be meager with buyers there continu- 
ing their wait-and-see policy. Cases 
of family flour dropped 20¢ cwt. east 
of the Rockies during the week and 
large sacks of family flour dropped 
20¢ cwt. south of the Missouri and 


Ohio rivers. 








Preduction by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 63% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 91% a week 
ago and 59% a year ago. Production 
by mills of the interior northwest 
amounted to 90% of capacity, com- 
pared with 110% a week ago and 
91% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the Northwest amounted to 81% 
of capacity, compared with 103% the 
previous week and 77% a year ago. 

Quotations July 3, 100 lb. cottons, 
carlots, Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
bakery standard patent $5.94@6.14, 
spring short patent $6.04@6.24, high 
gluten $6.24@6.44, first clear $5.35@ 
5.47, whole wheat $5.94@6.14, family 
flour $6.30@6.95. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
flour sales dropped back into the 
doldrums last week after a_ brief 
flurry the previous week. Sales 
amounted to 206% of four-day capa- 
city, the July 4 holiday reducing the 
week's capacity of the sales, about 
10% of which were for government 
and export accounts. Much of the 
business last week was a tail-over 
from the activity of the previous 
week end. Also, there are still a num- 
ber of accounts on p.d.s. with the 
result that day-to-day sales are 
larger. Last week's percentage figure 
compares with 344% of the previous 
week and 45% of a year ago. 

With prospects for a flood of wheat 
into the Kansas City market over the 
long July 4 week end, flour buyers 
have been content to sit on the side- 
lines and watch developments. Like- 
wise, millers have not been pushing 
for business since the minor flurry of 
the previous week end. 

The bakery flour price went up 5¢ 


sack on the basis of costs. But it was 
considered likely that this increase is 
just temporary. The worry over lack 
of protein in this year’s crop was les- 
sened somewhat during the week 
when wheat from the northwestern 
part of Kansas showed up with high- 
er protein than that from further 
south, There is still enough of a ques- 
tion, however, to keep mills from 
pushing actively for long-term book- 
ings. 

Directions are holding up at a good 
level, despite the lack of bookings. 
Sales departments believe directions 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











will improve once buyers book flour. 
Those buying on p.d.s. are holding 
their inventories down to an absolute 
minimum. 

Much the same situation prevails 
with the family flour trade. The na- 
tionally advertised brands went down 
20¢ sack in price and the other 
brands are priced to meet competi- 
tion, and in most cases, vary from 
place to place. Directions are coming 
in at a moderate pace. Hand-to- 
mouth buying is the rule. 

Export interest continues to be 
dull, although Ceylon and Italy were 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, 


page 28) 





Small Amount of Semolina Booking 
Reported Due to Boost in Prices 


SMALL amount of booking of 

semolina was reported during 
the seven-day period ending July 7. 
The increase in booking was attrib- 
uted to an increase in prices. Prices 
were boosted 5¢ at Minneapolis caus- 
ing the bookings to come in before 
the increase took effect. 

Shipping directions were described 
as fair considering the seasonal pat- 
tern and the long holiday week end. 
Many macaroni plants are now closed 
down for vacation and repair periods. 
Directions are not expected to pick 
up until later in the month. 

Macaroni manufacturers are now 
vacationing. The 54th annual meet- 
ing of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn. is being held July 8- 
10 at Coronado, Cal. A number of 
durum millers are attending this an- 
nual event. 

Mill running time remained at a 
good level for the period, averaging 
about five days. Production by durum 


mills for the week amounted to 47% 
of five-day milling capacity, com- 
pared with 104% the previous week 
and 45% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis July 3 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.41 @2.42 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.40@2.4! 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.38@2.40 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.35@2.40 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.34@2.39 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.32@2.37 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 

five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

June 29-July 6 .....#126,000 $58,722 47 

Previous week ..... 157,500 163,75! 104 

TOM GUD 4 cece . 156,500 69,721 45 

Crop year 

production 

ee i BE ak cck cn ceneeinse peace 44,042 

MP EE ci Sine occcde cooudes ued 69,721 
$Vacations. 
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Millfeed Prices 
Tumble Down; 


Interest Lags 


ILLFEED prices came tum- 

bling down during the week 
following the spectacular gains made 
by the market during the previous 
period. Demand failed to hold up fol- 
lowing the heavy purchases of the 
week before. New buying interest 
has failed to develop as buyers have 
turned cautious and are inclined to 
wait out the market. The only buying 
being done was by those who ab- 
solutely needed supplies. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
39,551 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 47,434 tons 
in the previous week and 37,943 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Prices appear to have 
stabilized but there is no particular 
demand for millfeed. Some minor in- 
terest has been shown by mixers. De- 
mand is off and some uneasiness was 
reported July 7, causing speculation 
that prices may slide again. Mid- 
dlings have slipped $5 to $6.50 from 
last week. Bran is unchanged and red 
dog continues to hold its own. Quo- 


tations July 3: Bran $32.50@33 
standard midds. $37@37.50, flour 
midds. $46, red dog $49@51. 


Kansas City: The weaker tone that 
was evident in the millfeed market 
at the close of the week ended June 
30 turned into a skid that sent prices 
down almost as fast as they went up. 
Shorts and middlings bore the brunt 
of the slide. losses for the seven-day 
period ending July 7 amounting to 
$7-7.50 per ton. Demand that had 
caused tightness in supplies earlier 
dried up almost completely with 
prices on the downtrend. The only 
buying is by those who absolutely 
need supplies as others work down 
their inventories and wait for the 
prices to reach bottom. Supplies are 
readily available for all types of feed 


now, but there is nothing particular- 
ly pressing. Mill running time is 
good. Quotations July 7, carlots, 


Kansas City: Bran $28@28.75, down 
$2.25, shorts $34@34.75, down $7.25, 
sacked; bran $25.50@26.25, down 
$2.75, shorts $32.50@33.25, down 
$7.50, middlings $32.50@33.25, down 
$7, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed was 


fair last week, with offerings ade- 
quate. Bran declined $2.75 and shorts 
$6.25. Quotations July 3, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $28.75@29.25, shorts 
$36 @ 36.50. 


Salina: Demand was slow with 
bran $3.50 per ton lower and shorts 
$8 per ton lower. Supplies were 
plentiful. Quotations July 3, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $28.50@29, gray 
shorts $35.50@36. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
showed considerable let-up but the 
mills managed to move output at 
sharply reduced prices. Slump in in- 
terest was in part seasonal and part- 
ly resistance to recent bulges in 
prices. Prices slumped $2.50 for bran 
and $6 for shorts. Quotations July 2, 
Kansas City basis: Bran $28.50@29 
gray shorts $36@36.50. 


Oklahoma City: Slow movement on 
millfeeds. Prices straight cars July 3: 
Bran $34@35, millrun $39.38@40.38, 


(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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Mill, Export Buying Boosts 
Wheat Prices After Decline 


HEAT futures sagged, then 
WY cease stability and finally 
rose during the seven-day period 
which ended July 7. Prices for wheat 
in futures markets at Kansas City 
moved into the lowest ground in 
more than a decade before becoming 
stable and starting cm the upswing. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
July 7 were: Chicago—July $1.825 
@%, September $1.85@1.85%, De- 
cember $1.90% @1.91, March $1.95%%, 
May $1.94%; Kansas City—July 
$1.79%, September $1.835;, Decem- 
ber $1.88% @ 1%, March $1.91%; Min- 
neapolis—J uly $2.21%, September 
$2.04%, December $2.05%. 

The rise in wheat futures is cred- 
ited to mill and export buying July 
7. Finland purchased approximately 
291,000 bu. spring wheat for last- 
half July and first-half August ship- 
ment while Brazil was expected to 
buy 150,000 tons wheat by July 8. 
Meanwhile, settlement of the recent 
strike at Kansas City elevators has 
had little effect on the market. 


Reason for Decline 

Factors responsible for the decline 
in futures included the record size of 
this year’s winter wheat crop which 
is now being harvested over most of 
the hard wheat belt. The crop pro- 
mises to fill or overflow available 
storage and create another surplus 
problem in view of the present ex- 
port outlook. 

The halt to the downward course 
and the recovery of stability were ac- 


complished by some lessening of 
hedging pressure and broader buy- 
ing that included fairly sizable mill 


hedging against flour sales. Another 
factor was investment and profes- 
sional absorption which was inspired 
by the opinion that prices so far un- 
der loan rates provided an attractive 
basis for constructive operations. 

Export workings for the week in- 
cluded purchase of 1.25 million bush- 
els hard winter and spring wheat by 
Germany. However, export bookings 
have been subnormal. 


Spring Wheat Receipts 
Receipts of spring wheat at Minne- 


apolis totaled 562 cars during the 
week, compared with 802 the week 


before, and 147 of the total belonged 
to CCC. Average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.97%, 
a little below the same week last 
year when the average was 14.10%. 

Premiums dropped 5-6¢ during the 
week but the Minneapolis July price 
was more than 2¢ higher and closed 
on July 2 at $2.20. No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat, through 12% protein, traded 
nominally at 20@24¢ over the July 
price; 13% protein 21@25¢ over; 
14% protein 23@26¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 24@27¢ over; 16% protein 25@ 
30¢ over; 17% protein 27@34¢ over 
the Minneapolis July price. 

Durum prices slipped here about 
midweek and the top choice malting 
kinds were 4-5¢ under a week ago, 
while the ordinary grade durums 
traded from 7-12¢ below last week's 
levels. No. 1 & 2 amber durum, or 
better, brought around $2.40@2.42 at 
the close of the week. Medium mill- 
ing kinds ranged from $2.23@2.40 
and ordinary grades brought from 
$2.07@2.34 at the end of the week. 
(See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 3 


is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary -$2.36'2 @2.40'/ 
12% Protein 2.36 @2.40'2 
13% Protein 2.36 @2.40'2 
14% Protein 2.39'/2 @2.42'2 
15% Protein 2.40'/2 @2.45'2 
16% Protein 2.41'2@2.46'2 
17% Protein 2.432 @2.50'/ 

Protein premiums for over !17%, Ic each 
Ya% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib.; 
Ic discount each 2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Cash Wheat Gains 

Cash wheat gained 4¢ to 6¢ bu. on 
the Kansas City market in the past 
week, about 2¢ of this representing 
a gain in the basic future and the 
remainder a rise in the premium 
basis. Several factors were responsi- 
ble for the strength. A railroad em- 
bargo during four days of an eleva- 
tor workers strike held down re- 
ceipts; rains over some of the har- 
vesting area contributed to the same 
effect; prices are so far below the 


government loan level that selling 
was discouraged; and relative scar- 
city of protein in this year’s crop 


lent strength to premiums for these 
milling types 
Market Takes Jump 

The market took a sharp jump late 
last week, but eased off again on 
July 7, largely because the upswing 
in premiums discouraged buying. De- 
mand was rated as good, but mill 
buyers felt that protein premiums 
were high for what was offered. Ac- 
tually there was not much wheat of 
good protein quality suitable for 
milling that was available on the 
floor, and most wheat buyers think 
that at present values such desirable 
grain will certainly be held off the 
market, whether or not it is placed 
under government loan 

Some encouraging reports on pro- 


tein were received from western 
Kansas and parts of eastern Colo- 
rado. While the baking qualities of 


this wheat have not yet been tested, 
numerical protein seems to be good 
in that area, and especially in the ex- 
treme northwestern counties of Kan- 
sas and across the border in Colora- 
do. Little is known yet of the west- 
ern Nebraska crop, but there is rea- 
son to expect a similar situation 
there. However, milling wheat in 
that area is hard to buy, because of 
the price level, and millers have had 
to bid up for what they have been 
able to purchase there so far. 
Kansas City Arrivals 
Posted arrivals of wheat at Kansas 
City July 7 were a disappointment, 


amounting to only 2,476 cars, com- 
pared with 2,780 a year ago. This 
was probably due to the embargo 


There were several thousand cars on 
track awaiting unloading over the 
week end. Last week's total receipts 
at Kansas City were 4,928 compared 
with 1,399 a year ago. 

Ordinary wheat closed July 7 at 
discounts of 3% to 2%¢ below the 
basic July future of $1.7914. Twelve 
percent protein was quoted 2@17¢ 
over, 12.50% protein 6@22¢ over, 
13% 12@32%¢, 13.50% 14@36¢, and 
14% 16@38¢ over. Compared with a 
week ago these premiums were 4¢ 
higher for new wheat of 13% protein 
and higher. 

The approximate 


range of cash 
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Current 


Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


























mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
June 29- June 30 
July 6 *Previous July 7 July 2-9 July 3-10 
1958 week 1957 956 1955 
Northwest 446,187 713,014 529,398 620,803 667,333 
Southwest 1,200,789 1,253,757 1,020,489 86,700 1,202,446 
Buffalo 449 02! 561,273 460 877 476,036 496,403 
Centra! and Southeast 334 688 416,679 345,312 459,505 556,427 
North Pacific Coast 277,322 363,611 240,497 304,427 260,14! 
Totals 2,708,007 3,308,334 2,596,573 3,047,471 3,182,750 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.9 73.9 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production 3,664.42 4,476.77 
Accumulated total this month 2,748,315 18,905,986 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | te-— 
June 29- June 30- 
July 6 Previous July 7 July 2-9 July 3-10 July 6 July 7 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 1958 1957 
Northwest +8 03 77 90 93 334,640 529,398 
Southwest +12 96 78 89 92 900,592 1,020,489 
Buffalo F115 15 97 104 05 336,768 460,897 
Central and S. E +71 70 60 8 83 251,016 345,312 
No. Pacific Coast +107 113 69 86 75 207,992 240,497 
Totals +100 0! 77 9 93 2,031,008 2,596,573 
*Based on four-day week 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneopolis Konsas City 
5-day week Flour %e ac 5-day week Fiou % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
June 29-July 6 $184,000 $117,315 6 June 29-July 6 $17 40 239,80 134 
Previous week 231,000 **210,425 91 Previous week 281,750 216,182 77 
Year ago 237,900 139,576 5 Year ago 267,500 202,910 7} 
Two years ago 237,000 95,447 82 Two yeers age 279,850 278,052 98 
Five-year average 5 Five-year average 94 
Ten-year average 83 Ten-year average 91 
*Revised. *Several mills down because of Four-day week 
vacations, et tFour-day week 
» 50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
rincipa nterior m 5 n M nnesota nciu . . . . . 
¥ St. Paul. North Dakota. Montan City (including Wichita and Solina) 
5-day week Fiour % ac- 
5-day week Flour % ac capacity output tivity 
capacity output tivity June 29-July 6 779 960 £960 986 123 
June 29-July 6 $365,520 328,872 90 Previous week 0,980 037,575 10 
Previous week 456,900 *#502.589 0 Year ago 032,500 817,579 79 
Year ago 430,500 389,822 9 wo years ago 021,350 908,648 88 
Two years ago 454 500 425.356 94 Five-year average 93 
Five-year average 84 ten-year average 92 
Ten-year average 80 *Revised. tFour-day week 
v d. #Sever wn for vacation 
a tee ocations CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
° Mills in nois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
PACIFIC COAST ndiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
‘ » . = Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
rin mil on + e e nae? 
pa s on the North Pacific Coas S.day week Flour % ac 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior capacity output tivity 
Washington Mills Sine. State & $473 800 $334 688 7 
5-day week Flour % ac Previous week 416.679 70 
capacity output tivity Year ° 345,312 6! 
an " 7790 ae o 
June 29-July 6 ...$155,600 +$152,631 9 [wo years ago ... 570,250 459,505 4 
Previous week 194.500 209,282 S 2 oe : 
Year ago 215,090 34/232 a, ne ou . 
Two years ago 215,000 78,095 83 Four-day week 
Five-year average 82 
Ten te verage 79 BUFFALO 
*Revised. #Vacations. ¢Four-day week 5-day week sor me rn 
capacity output vity 
Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills June 29-July 6 $390,000 +#2449.02 5 
June 29-July 6 $102,800 $124,691 12 Deailanes eonel 487500 #541'273 : 
Previous week 128,500 154,329 20 Year ago 475,000 460 877 97 
Year ago 38,750 106,265 77 Two years ag 475,000 476,036 100 
Two years age 33,200 26,332 9 Five-year average 105 
Five-year average 86 Ten-year average 10! 
Ten-year average 8 *Several mills down because of vacations 
tFour-day week etc. tFour-day week 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 3. nary wheat and fair for 14% or high- 
is shown in the accompanying table er protein 
No. | Dark and Hard $1.71@2.24'% Wheat _tradin 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 1.70@2.24 Torthwe lowed 
ate 8 Dark and Maré , 68@2 22 N —_ est Slo ed 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 66@2.20 week, with wheat 
No. | Red 1.71 75 ‘ountrv ir larcer flow The whe; 
as iow 170 75 country in a lars I fi Th wheat 
No. 3 Red 1.68@1.74 harvest is much earlier than usual 
No. 4 Red 1.66@1.73 this year due to the warmer weath- 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard er and timely rains. H storms 
winter wheat was selling July 7 at struck central Ore last week. Hot 
$2 08@2.10 delivered rail basis Texas weather threatens some of the crop 
common points. A 1 to 2¢ premium with the hot spell continuing over 
was being offered for 13% protein July 4. Trading was limited; export 
and a 3 to 4¢ premium for 14% pro sales negligible. Milling demand still 
tein. Demand was very slow for ordi- continues n speciai varieties 
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GRAIN MEN! 


GET FULL 
VALUE 
FOR YOUR 
WHEAT 


Know the baking values 
of your wheat. Good 
bread-making wheats 
command top premi- 
ums. Station buying no 
longer safe. 


LOW COST 
DOTY SERVICE 
SHOWS BAKING 

VALUES 


A Doty Laboratories baking test 
of your wheat samples costs very 
little and means much to you. 
Quick service from one of the 
best equipped cereal laboratories 
in America. A modern baking 
laboratory staffed by men with 
commercial knowhow. Send us a 
3-lb. sample of your wheat and 
let us show you our milling and 
baking report. (Address below.) 


GET THE MARKET 
PICTURE ! 


Write for Free Sample 
1958 Crop 
Information Report 


Doty is milling and baking new 
crop wheat from a wide area. 
We have crop survey information 
of great value to anyone inter- 
ested in wheat. We will send you 
a free sample of our survey re- 
port on request. Use the coupon 
below— 


DOTY LABORATORIES, Inc. 
1435 Clay Street 

North Kansas City, Missouri 
Please send free copy of Doty current 
1958 crop information report. 


City and State 
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James H. Link 


James H. Link Joins 
Staff of Inland and 
Weber Flour Millis 


DES MOINES, IOWA — John J. 
Vanier, president of Inland Mills here 
and the Weber Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, has announced that 
James Herman Link has joined the 
sales staff of Inland and Weber. Mr. 
Link will represent both companies 
in eastern Ohio and western Pennsy!l- 
vania, headquartering at Econo-Flo 
Flour Service, Inc., Cheswick, Pa. 

Mr. Link has spent many years in 
milling and baking fields, starting in 
1934 as a territory flour salesman in 
the southeastern states, where he re- 
mained until World War II. During 
that time and the Korean conflict, 
Mr. Link was an Air Force pilot, re- 
turning to civilian life after the Ko- 
rean war as a lieutenant colonel. 

For the past several years, Mr. 
Link has been associated with the 
bakery trade in sales and service in 
Pennsylvania and New York. Mr. 
Link, his wife and two daughters 
live in Pittsburgh. 


Excessive Profits 
In Grain Exporting 
Subject of Inquiries 








WASHINGTON—The House sub- 
committee on governmental opera- 


tions, headed by Rep. L. H. Fountain 
(D., N.C.), has started hearings into 
the operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

Fears are current that these hear- 
ings, which got quietly underway 
here last week, will ultimately take 
off to charge that some grain export- 
ers have been making heavy profits 
from sales of CCC surplus grain 
under PL 480 authorizations. Up to 
this time, the hearings have been of 
an exploratory nature, as CCC fiscal 
officials and procedural experts from 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration have testified. 

So far, only one instance of un- 
usual profit has been cited and this 
appears to involve the sale of rice 
by a relatively small exporter to a 
foreign nation. This firm is alleged 
to have made a profit of 25% over 
the cost of the commodity from 
CCC stocks. 

Trade observers comment that a 
25% profit on any grain is unusual. 
No onein the export business can con- 
ceive how such a charge could have 
been imposed in the light of the price 
conditions then prevailing in the rice 
market. 





Indian Mission to 


Tour U.S., Study 
Wheat Industry 


RITZVILLE, WASH. — An Indian 
wheat mission will arrive in Seattle 
July 14 for a four week study of the 
wheat industry in the US., Otto 
Amen, president of the Washington 
Association of Wheat Growers, has 
announced. The four-man group will 
be sponsored by the Washington and 
Nebraska wheat associations in co- 
operation with the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service of the US. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 
growers will host the group in the 
Pacific Northwest and Nebraska will 
be in charge throughout the midwest. 

The four-man delegation will be 
headed by C. A. Ramakrishnan, ex- 
ecutive head of the Indian food de- 
partment’s field operation, including 
imports, storage, distribution and 
movement of food grains. Other 
members include Dr. S. V. Pingale, 
director of storage and inspection; 
B. Mukherjee, assistant regional di- 
rector of food; and Satya Paul Vir- 
mani, manager and proprietor of the 
Jawala Flour Mills at Amritsar and 
New Delhi. 

After leaving the 
west they will tour the midwest 
states and participate in a wheat 
conference at Brookings, S.D. Then 
the delegation will be taken to Wash- 
ington, D.C., for meetings with FAS 
officials. 

“It is expected that this visit will 
help the Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers to expand its over- 
all program in India in the near fu- 
ture,” Mr. Amen said. 


BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nebraska Crop Group 
Names Warren Foote 
Executive Secretary 


LINCOLN, NEB. — A Chappell, 
Neb., high school instructor has been 
named executive secretary of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
it was announced. He is Warren Du- 
ane Foote, vocational agriculture 
teacher at Chappell for the past 10 
years. He succeeds Don Lehr, who 
has resigned to accept a position in 
the grain merchandising department 
of the West Central Cooperative 
Grain Co., Omaha. 

Mr. Foote’s appointment to the as- 
sociation post, and also to the posi- 
tion of University of Nebraska ex- 
tension grain marketing specialist, 
was effective July 1. He holds bach- 
elor and master’s degrees in voca- 
tional education from the University 
of Nebraska. A graduate of Albion 
High School, he is married and has 
four children. 

Mr. Foote is president of the Ne- 
braska Vocational Agriculture Teach- 
ers Assn.; Alpha Zeta, honorary agri- 
cultural fraternity; and has served 
as a certified seed inspector for the 
Nebraska Crop Improvement Assn. 
for the past two years. 


Pacific North- 











Don Lehr Warren D. Foote 
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COCOA PUFFS—General Mills, Inc., 
is introducing a chocolate flavor 
ready-to-eat cereal in the Northwest 
and Northeast U.S. The new product, 
shown above, is made from corn with 
a sugar frosting, is puffed and pop- 
ped. Sales in Canada over the past 
six months have exceeded expecta- 
tions, according to E. H. Andreson, 
director of marketing for the GMI 
grocery products division. One of the 
biggest television campaigns ever 
used for the introduction of a ready- 
to-eat cereal will be used. 





Vancouver Grain 


Exports Set Record 


VANCOUVER—With only part of 
a month to go, exports of grain from 
this port up to the end of June estab- 
lished an all-time record of 145,518,- 
930 bu. This compares with the pre- 
vious peak set a year ago of 113,- 
210,298 bu. 

Shipments from this port in June 
totaled 12,793,955 bu. which were 
about the same as cleared in March 
and April but down slightly from the 
14,438,756 bu. cleared in May. From 
all British Columbia ports grain ship- 
ments last month hit 14,240,061 bu. 
against 16,812,877 bu. the previous 
month. 

Clearances from Vancouver up to 
the end of June showed the Orient 
leading with 45,276,737 bu. The bulk 
of these shipments were to Japan, al- 
though mainland China received some 
five cargoes. The Continent was next 
with 38,513,400 bu., followed by the 
U.K. with 33 309,040 bu. Central and 
South America took 3,123,656 bu 
while other countries including Rus- 
sia, India and Australia bought 25,- 
296.097 bu 


June shipments from this _ port 
showed 5,175,917 bu. to the U.K.- 
Continent, mainly the latter. Ship- 


ments to the Orient were 4,258,202 
bu. of which China took 780,000 bu. 
and Japan the balance. Central and 
South America received 1 094,453 bu 
and other countries 2,265,383 bu. 
made up of 350,000 bu. to Australia, 
the same amount to India and over 
1,400,000 bu. for Russia. 

The Fraser River elevator shipped 
211,120 bu. in June making 3,298,112 
bu. this season. Prince Rupert house 
cleared 1,121,866 bu. to the U.K. for 
a total this season of 9,090,055 bu. 
and Victoria shipped 113,120 bu. in 
the month and 3 277,782 bu. this crop 
year. 

————SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
CO-OP ADDS STORAGE 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS—The Co- 
operative Farm Chemicals Assn. ele- 
vator here has announced a 160,000- 
bu. increase in storage capacity, rais- 
ing the total capacity to 345,000 bu. 
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New OFMA Head Makes History; 
First ‘““Second Generation” President 


TORONTO—History was written 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
Ontario Flour Millers Assn. here, re- 
ports Harry J. Dowsett, secretary- 
treasurer. With the election of W. 
Fred Howson, Howson & Howson, 
Ltd., Blyth, the association achieved 


its first “second generation” presi- 
dent. 

Frank R. Howson, father of the 
new prexy, was vice president of 


OFMA in 1939-40 and acted as presi- 
dent on the death of W. R. Clarke 
during his term of office. Mr. Howson, 
Sr., was elected president in his own 
right for the year 1940-41. 

Arousing considerable interest 
among the members was a talk by 
Clifford E. Soward, president, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, on his 
recent visit to Russia. (See story on 
page 12.) 

The retiring president, Don M. 
Hunter, the T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., 
Chatham, outlined conditions in the 
industry during the preceding year. 

Veterans Honored 

The annual luncheon was the oc- 
casion for honoring two veteran mill- 
ers who have completed 60 years of 
continuous service in the industry. 
The first was O. T. Scott, Caledonia 
Milling Co., Caledonia, and the sec- 
ond William R. Burr, S. J. Cherry & 
Sons, Ltd., Preston. Mr. Burr is well 
known to members of the Association 
of Operative Millers through his at- 
tendance at the annual technical con- 
ferences 

Both men were presented with en- 
graved silver cake plates. J. D. 
Hawken, Hawken Milling Co., Wal- 
laceburg, made the presentation to 
Mr. Scott and Don Smith of the 
Cherry firm officiated for Mr. Burr’s 
ceremony. 

Reelected to the board of directors 
for three year terms were R. J. Monk, 
McCarthy Milling Co., Ltd., Streets- 
ville; Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Scott. F. 
H. Dunsford, Great Star Flour Mills, 
Ltd., St. Marys, had, before leaving 
for a vacation to England, expressed 
a desire that he be not reelected, and 
G. T. Roe of the same firm was elect- 
ed to the board 

Harold Keedwell, Dutton Flour 
Mill, Dutton, resigned from the board 
during the year, and J. R. Morris, J. 
A. Morris & Son, Dorchester, was 
elected to complete Mr. Keedwell's 
term, expiring in 1960. 

Regret Expressed 

was expressed at the re- 
signation from the board of R. B. 
Pincombe, Strathroy Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Strathroy, a decision enforced 


tegret 


because of ill-health. His term would 
have expired in 1959 and Mr. Hawken 
was elected to replace Mr. Pincombe. 
Expressions of thanks for their ser- 
vice to the association over a long 
period of years were accorded both 
Mr. Dunsford and Mr. Pincombe. 

In addition to appointing Mr. How- 
son to the presidency, the directors 
elected Mr. Roe as vice president and 
J. C. Rennie, King Milling Co., Ltd., 
Sarnia, as treasurer. 

In the evening members of the 
grain and allied trades were once 
again hosts to the millers at a recep- 
tion and banquet. 


eee 
Canadian Milling 


Scene Reviewed 


By DON HUNTER 
Retiring President of OFMA 


As at May 31 membership stood at 
34 mills, three less than a year ago, 
indicative of the trying period facing 
Canadian mills today. It is also indic- 
ative, I feel, of the poor milling con- 
version that many millers are willing 
to accept on soft and hard wheat 
flour. In the past two or three years 
we have heard many fine speeches 
and read many articles on the help- 
ful effect a small increase in conver- 
sion would give us. Unfortunately, 
Canadian mills seem reluctant to try 
to better their position. This certain- 
ly applies to both large and small 
mills. 

The most unfortunate aspect of 
this situation is the fact that if one 
or two cars of flour are sold at a 
low price this tends to set the price 
for the whole industry. It is time for 
us to stop and think not only of our- 
selves but of other people in the in- 
dustry when we are tempted to ac- 
cept a low price for flour. Otherwise, 
we are going to gradually sink our- 
selves deeper and deeper into the 
mire of inadequate profits and there- 
by gradually force our mills into the 
position of being unable to afford new 
equipment which is so necessary to 
keep our quality and costs in line 
with other mills. Let your conscience 
be your guide before you accept or 
quote a low price. 

Ontario Winter Wheat: The crop 
of winter wheat harvested last year 
amounted to around 19,647,000 bu., 
which was practically the same 
amount as produced in the previous 
year. At the beginning of the crop 
the price of wheat was from $1.28@ 
1.30 bu., f.o.b. shipping point, and 
considerable quantities were stored 
by the producers. During the year 
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approximately 2% million bushels of 
winter wheat were exported, but 
there were still ample supplies avail- 


able for milling purposes, and the 
price worked up to around $1.52G 
1.53 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 


As at the end of April, the period 
for which the latest figures are avail- 
able, mills had ground 4,748,000 bu 
winter wheat, compared with 3,797,- 
000 bu. in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


Winter Wheat Flour: Production of 


winter wheat flour during the year 
under review showed some improve- 
ment compared to a year ago. For 
the period Aug. 1st to April 30th 
2,306,000 cwt. of winter wheat flour 
were milled. This compares with a 
figure of 1,846,000 cwt. for the cor- 
responding period of the previous 


year, indicating an increased domes- 
tic consumption of this type of flour, 
as exports, while showing slight im- 
provement over the previous year 
were insufficient to offset the in- 
creased production. 

The price situation on winter wheat 
flour was not altogether satisfactory 
during the year, and there was keen 
competition for available business. It 
is regrettable that some mills over- 
look the importance of including car- 
rying charges in their sales contracts 
when making bookings for delivery 


over more than a 90-day period. Un- 
fortunately, some who do make a 
provision for such carrying charges 
at the time of sale, become big- 
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| fully agree with the famous writer 
ago who said: 
There are no experts on Russia—only 
varying degrees of ignorance.’ With 
these words Mr. Soward, president of the 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada, backgrounds the thoughts 
on a Russian trip presented to 
members of the Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn. at their annual meeting in Toronto. 


on Russia many years 


Maple 
Ont. 


recent 


Mr. Soward was a member of a party 
of Canadian businessmen drawn from a 
variety of industries. The main body 
visited only four cities, the equivalent, 
say, of Washington, New York, Chicago 
and Miami and so experience was limit- 
ed. Mr. Soward points out that it was 
only a glimpse of what is going on in 
the USSR, but that glimpse was ‘‘certain- 
ly enough to convince me that this great 
nation is really on the march." 


The Russian people were quite sensi- 
tive, Mr. Soward discovered, and trans- 
late many U.S. publications, including 
The Northwestern Miller. He found that 
they were rather critical of the title Mr. 
Ritz used for the story of his trip to 
“Milling Behind the Iron Cur- 
(For the record, and for the in- 
formation of the Russian translators when 
they go to work on Mr. Soward’s speech, 
the title for Mr. Ritz’ comments was 
chosen by the editor of The Northwest- 
and not by Mr. Ritz.) Mr. 
Soward also commented that they would 
not appreciate the title of a recent 
speech given in Toronto: “Eight Days in 
Russia and That Was Long Enough." He 
also discovered that the title of Mar- 
guerite Higgins’ book on Russia—''Red 
Plush and Black Bread'’"—did not appeal 


to them. 


Russia, 
tain.” 


ern Miller, 


Mr. Soward and his associates made 
the trip to Russia in the jet plane, TU- 
104. This was the first commercial trip 
of the Russian jet from London, as it is 
not allowed to land at the London air- 
port or the Paris airport because of the 
noise it makes. It required some diploma- 
tic pressure on the part of the Canadian 
government to make special arrange- 
ments for the TU-104 to land in London. 


Mr. Soward begins his story of Rus- 
sia with the take-off from London. 


ww 
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There Are no Experts on Russia--- 
Only Varying Degrees of Ignorance 


A Miller Visits the Communist State, 
Meets Key Men, Expresses His Thoughts 


HE take-off of the Russian jet 

was an experience to remember 
because of the tremendous power of 
this machine. It climbed rapidly and 
soon we were travelling at 35,000 
ft., between 500 and 600 miles an 
hour, and made the 1,500-mile trip to 
Moscow in three hours. The landing 
speed of the jet is very fast and our 
aircraft people wondered how the 
brakes could possibly stand up. Later 
we discovered that two parachutes 
had been used at the landing in Mos- 
cow to help break the flight. Appar- 
ently this is the custom whenever 
there is not enough headwind to land 
into. Many officials were at the Mos- 
cow airport to receive us and there 
were speeches of welcome and flow- 
ers presented to our spokesman, and 
much picture taking by the Moscow 
television people. 

When we arrived at the National 
Hotel at the end of Red Square we 
found that the May Day celebrations 
were continuing and the decorations 
were still up which made a very 
colorful display. You may recall that 
Nasser was the guest of honor at the 
May Day celebrations, and in fact we 
continued to run into Nasser at va- 
rious locations as he was making a 
10-day tour of various Russian cities 
with his entourage of 50 people. 

Immediately after getting settled 
in the hotel we took the opportunity 
to walk through Red Square and 
take pictures, and here we discov- 
ered that there were many young 
boys, 10 to 14 years of age, who 
were anxious to talk English with 
us. We learned that a second lan- 
guage is compulsory in the schools, 
starting with the fifth grade, and 
that most of the students choose 
English. 

You may have heard that the peo- 
ple in Russia are not well dressed 
or well shod, but this impression I 
think is erroneous as far as the cities 
we visited are concerned. The people 
on the street and the school children 
were quite well dressed. I don’t mean 
to infer that the people were stylish- 
ly dressed—neither the men nor the 
women—but actually we were sur- 
prised that the people appeared to 
be so well clothed. 


Vodka and Food 

The Sunday following our arrival 
in Moscow was perhaps one of the 
strangest Sundays I have experienced. 
The Chamber of Commerce invited us 
to a reception at 10 am., so having 
just had breakfast we were amazed 
to find on arrival in a big room a 
table laden with vodka, caviar, sand- 
wiches, oranges, apples and a whole 
load of food which we could not face 
so soon after breakfast. However, we 
scon discovered what a time-consum- 
ing job it was for the interpreters to 
repeat each speech from Russian to 
English and from English to Russian. 
It was at this meeting that some of 
our technical people were quite up- 
set to find that a sort of Cook's 
Tour had been arranged. This was 
agreeable to about half our number, 
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but the technical people insisted on 
seeing what they came over to see 
and this involved another meeting 
the following day with a very power- 
ful figure in Russia, namely Mr. Mak- 
sarev, chairman of the State Scien- 
tific Technical Committee. 


Technical Inspections 

Fortunately, this man seemed to 
be powerful enough to get quick ac- 
tion in every field and it was soon 
arranged that our steel people see 
the largest steel plant in Russia, our 
aircraft people see the best aircraft 
factories, our construction people see 
the various construction projects, our 
hydro people see several hydro de- 
velopments, and so on. It was also 
arranged that our business people see 
the deputy minister of foreign trade 
and I was a member of this group. It 
was interesting to see how well 
versed the Russians are in the value 
of goods they are buying from Cana- 
da and the value of the goods Canada 
is buying from Russia. Unfortunate- 
ly, the disparity was very great this 
year. For instance, in 1958 to date 
Russia purchased from Canada goods 
to the value of 100,000,000 rubles, 
and they only sold to Canada goods 
to the value of 2% million rubles. We 
were given a long list of goods that 
Russia wished to sell and found that 
there were some possibilities of trade 
which will be worked upon. I took 
the opportunity to point out to the 
deputy minister that in Canada it is 
private companies that do the buying 
and therefore salesmen who know 
the goods, that is, quality, quantity 
and price, must make the approach 
to the people who actually place the 
orders. 

Mill Visit 

As already mentioned, our techni- 
cal people were given every opportu- 
nity to see what they wished to see 
and they departed in several direc- 
tions. About half of our group took 
advantage of the schedule which the 
Chamber of Commerce had arranged 
and we first went to Leningrad. 
This was an overnight trip by train 
and although the track was smooth 
enough the accommodation was far 
below Canadian standards. It was not 
a comfortable trip. 

It was in Leningrad where I visited 
the large mill located there — the 
same one that was visited by Mr. 
Ritz a year ago. They were just in 
the process of shutting down for 45 
days to install new sifters and puri- 
fiers. It was a large mill grinding 
1,800 tons of wheat a day. They had 
108 stands of rolls, 10 x 40, 96 sifters, 
4 x 14, and 36 double purifiers. They 
had bulk storage capacity for flour 
of 1,800 tons and bagged storage ca- 
pacity of an additional 1,800 tons. 
They had 1.000 employees, about 30% 
of whom were women. 

It should be noted, however, that in 
Russia each industry takes care of 
various services such as housing, rec- 
reation, summer camps, doctors, 
nurses, etc., and in arriving at the ac- 
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tual number of workers I was told 
that in some industries they deduct 
as many as one third from the total 
number employed. Nevertheless, it 
was quite evident to us that they 
employ more men than we do for an 
equivalent size mill. Of course, their 
wage scale is a great deal lower. On 
the other hand, their cost of housing 
for the worker is said to average only 
between 5 and 10% of a man’s wages 
This could be compared to 20 or 25% 
in this country for housing, so you 
can see how difficult it is to compare 
wages and prices. 


I will have to pass quickly by the 
visit to the Hermitage in Leningrad 
which is a museum located in the 
former Winter Palace of the Czars. 
The collection of art in this museum 
is simply out of this world. For in- 
stance, they had 25 huge paintings 
by Rembrandt out of a total of 45 in 
existence. Perhaps the thing we en- 
joyed the most in Leningrad, how- 
ever, was the circus which runs con- 
tinuously in a permanent building 
It was outstanding and the CBC 
photographer was able to take a pic- 
ture of the entire circus. I am told 
that it will appear on the children’s 
programs over the CBC network. 


From Leningrad we were provided 
with two planes on a 9-hour flight to 
Sotchi on the Black Sea. These planes 
were 2-engine of the DC-3 type and 
quite comfortable. Sotchi is a beauti- 
ful place, semi-tropical, and is the 
site of many sanitariums and insti- 
tutions where the workers are sent 
for the treatment of various diseases 
It is also a vacation resort and we 
were told that the workers can get 
accommodation for 30% of the 
charge, with the state bearing 70% 
Treatment in the institutions, of 
course, is free. We were also told 
that Sotchi is only one of 350 loca- 
tions where free treatment is pro- 
vided for the workers in sanitariums. 
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From Sotchi we went to Stalingrad 
by plane. This was the city that was 
completely devastated by the Ger- 
mans. Only three buildings were left 
standing in a city of 600,000 people. 
Now a new city has arisen and is 
about 60% complete. We saw the 
plans for the new city and we were 
also shown a film of the actual war 
at Stalingrad, part of which was ta- 
ken by the Russians and part was 
captured films from the Germans. 
The tractor plant was the largest 
plant in Stalingrad which we visited 
and they were turning out 25,000 
tractors a year. We also suspected 
they were turning out tanks but 
we were not shown that part of the 
building. Stalingrad is also the site 
of the biggest power development in 
the USSR. Our engineers estimated 
they were moving three times as 
much earth as was involved in the 
St. Lawrence development. They were 


employing 30,000 workers on the 
project, and again about 30% were 


women doing hard manual labor. 


Milling Research Seen 

On returning to Moscow appoint- 
ments had been made for me to visit 
the Institute of Flour Milling and 
the Research Institute for Grain and 
Grain Products. It was the first place 
that I was surprised to learn of the 
very comprehensive plan they have 
for developing highly qualified mill- 
ing engineers. Here they are gradu- 
ating between 50 and 55 milling en- 
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gineers each year after a two-year 
course. A three-year apprenticeship 
in a flour mill is a requirement and 
a recommendation by the chief en- 
gineer is also necessary to gain en- 
trance to the school. They have a 150- 
ton plant in operation at the school 
and I have never been in a cleaner 
mill. It was a pneumatic mill and 
appeared to be fully up to date with 
some machines of their own develop- 
ment. In addition, they had large 
lecture rooms for the students, ma- 
chine shops so that a practical course 
in all phases of milling is provided, 
and in addition a course in adminis- 
tration. One could not help but be 
impressed with the thoroughness of 
their arrangements. 

A visit to the Research Institute 
for Grain and Grain Products was 
similarly enlightening. Madame Koz- 
mina was in charge and she is a 
daughter of a famous author on mill- 
ing whom many of you may have 
heard about. She is a chemist and has 
written technical books. Here again, 
a fair size flour mill was in opera- 
tion for experimental purposes, with 
a capacity of 120 tons of wheat per 
day. They showed me several new 
machines that they had developed 
which they claimed were superior to 
machines from other countries that 
they had tested. It is at this insti- 
tute where specifications for new 
mills are prepared as a result of 
their research work and I was told 
that they are building between 50 
and 60 pneumatic mills in Russia. I 
was particularly interested in the 
work they are doing on the corru- 
gation and operation of rolls. How- 
ever, the Russians claim they have 
increased the capacity of mills two 
or three times by their research 
work on this phase of milling, or con- 
versely, they claim they are using 
much roll surface than in the 
German mills for the same amount 
of wheat. This research work seemed 
to me so important that I have 
passed it along to Simons and Buh- 
lers, with the suggestion that they 
try and have men see what is being 
done in Russia to make sure if there 
is something really new in what they 
claim to have discovered. 

Mr. Khrushchev Visited 

Of course, the big moment in our 
visit to Russa was the meeting with 
Mr. Khrushchev. We were told that 
Mr. Khrushchev would try to see us 


less 


between 4 and 6 p.m.—that he was 
very busy but would try and spare 
some time for us. The big black cars, 
some eightof them, took us in 
through the main Kremlin gate at 4 
p.m. and we were shortly ushered 
into a very large room where Mr 
Khrushchev, Mr. Mikoyan and Mr 
Maksarev met us at the door and 
shook hands with all of us. We were 
very cordially received and placed at 
a long table equipped with hearing 
apparatus and speakers, and here be- 
gan a very interesting conversation 
with Mr. Khrushchev. We were much 
impressed with his debating ability 
and genial personality. When it came 
to world politics our spokesman did 
not fare so well in his debate. How- 
ever, the meeting ended on a good 
note after an hour and three quar- 
ters which was quite a compliment 


to the Canadians. 
Of course, we had visits to the 
Kremlin museum, the subway and 


stores. The numerous receptions with 


vodka, caviar, smoked salmon at all 
times of the day and night were 
somewhat hard on the constitution, 
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but all part of a tour of this kind in 


Russia. 


Summary 
Summing up the main points of my 
impressions in R ia I would like 


> 
to mention the following: 


1. The great 
and scientific 


uSS 
stress on education 
research. 

2. The dedication of the people in 
beating the West in production. 

3. The great pride they 
their progress since 1917. 

4. The numerous delegations from 
many countries on invitation of the 
Russian government. 


take in 


5. Finally, the obsession of the peo- 
ple in their fear of war and their de- 
sire for peace. At all the numerous 
receptions and banquets the one 
theme running through them was the 
toast to “Peace and Friendship.” 
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western Miller Service Program. 
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Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
a index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 Ib., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 
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“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 
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hearted at time of delivery, and fore- 
go the right to collect. 

It is sincerely hoped that if mills 
are going to follow the practice of 
contracting their buyers for long pe- 
riods, the appropriate provision for 
carrying charges should be made, and 
then they should be collected. It costs 
money to carry wheat, and the only 
fair way of assessing such charges 
is through the collection of carrying 
charges on long term contracts. 

Winter Wheat Marketing Plan: The 
wheat producers of Ontario voted in 
favor of a marketing plan for On- 
tario wheat. In accordance with the 
regulations of that plan, a general 
meeting of the association was held 
on April 16 to appoint the three per- 
sons from the processors to the ne- 
gotiating committee. This committee 
has had four meetings, and the out- 
come of them has been that we have 
decided on a grade differential of 3¢ 
bu. for No. 3 wheat and a moisture 
discount of 2'2¢ for each % point of 
moisture up to 15% and 2¢ for each 
44 point of moisture over 15%. 

We, as millers and processors, have 
fe t unable to offer the producers any 
more than the $1.42 which has been 
suggested as a support price by the 
federal government. At the present 
time the situation is in a deadlock 
with government waiting to see what 
the farmers can do with the millers 
and the farmers waiting to try to 
get more out of the government 

The millers certainly cannot guar- 
antee the farmers a definite price 
unless we have some guarantee from 
the government or the wheat board 
that they will purchase back any 
vheat they do not require at the min- 
imum negotiated price. The crop will 
soon be on us and settlement will 
have to be made quickly 

The millers and processors would 
prefer to see the wheat on a defi- 
ciency payment basis. This would al- 
low free marketing at competitive 
prices with the price being averaged 
at the end of the year and the farm- 
er would receive the difference be- 
tween the average price and the defi- 
ciency price that might be set. How- 
ever, the wheat board does not seen 
to be in favor of this type of plan and 
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it is our feeling that the government 
is shying away from this because of 


the western wheat situation. UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 
Western Wheat: Although the pop- 

ulation of Canada is increasing at a 

steady rate, the per capita consump- CHICAGO * KANSAS CITY 

tion of flour, unfortunately, does not 1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 

keep pace. The latest available infor- 


mation indicates that the domestic We Solicit Your Hedges 


disappearance was 141 Ib. of flour per emaaiens Gs én bmeneee quteieint euumnmaen 
person, compared to 148.7 lb. per per- 


son during the previous year 














Those of our members who grind ’ ‘ 
western wheat for the export market SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN co. GRAIN 


appreciate the difficult time we have Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








had to compete in what are regarded 
as Canada’s traditional markets ow- 
ing to the heavily subsidized Ameri- 
can flour. The erection of mills in im- 
porting countries is going to curtail 
the demand for flour from such coun- 
tries, particularly where government 


action is giving protection to local ee 

mills. This disturbing trend could se- ‘ 
riously affect our exports, which in Golden oaf 
turn will increase the competition for d 


the domestic trade. 

This spring the export picture was 
improved considerably by the gifts 
of flour to Ceylon and UNRWA by 
Canada. Practically all mills, engaged 
in the milling of flour for export, par- 
ticipated in this government business 
Such business is indeed welcome, but 
it should not be looked upon as a 


cure for the ills of the Canadian mill- Milled from choice spring wheat 


ing industry. 











under modern laboratory super- 
WHEAT BOARD CONTROL ie 
EXTENSION ASKED vision for particular bakers—aged 


WINNIPEG — Manitoba's Federa- ° 
tion of Agriculture, meeting here in —aerated— bulk or sack loading. 
annual convention, again endorsed a 
resolution asking that prairie flax and 
rye be sold by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. This resolution is one that has 
appeared before the federation for a H 
number of years and always received In Business for 57 Years 
unan'mous approval, but no govern- 
ment action has resulted. Another re- 
solution asked the government to 
take steps to institute deficiency pay- 


ments according to a formula sub- 
m'tted by the three wheat pools to * 


the wheat committee of the federal 


cab net. Another asked that any crop LAKE CITY id i NESOTA 
’ 


insurance plan be voted upon by 
farmers before it was implemented. 






































In ‘58 for wheats that rate the top 
awards in baking qualities, remember 


to call us. Grand 1-7070. We will 
serve you faithfully. 





yy BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


———————CooperATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Revenue Service 
Defines Terms of 
Excise Tax Repeal 


WASHINGTON—On Aug. 1, 1958 
e federal excise tax on transporta- 
property by all carriers 

will cease. 


tion f all 
rail, truck, water and air 
The repeal of this revenue measure 

producing for the treasury an esti- 


1ated $480 million annually—was ef- 
ected through the efforts of Sen. 
George Smathers (D., Fla.) in an 
amend to the Revenue Act en- 
acted last week by Congress and 
signed int law by the President 
Ju 30 
This repealer has necessarily 
» questioning by shippers 


receivers as to the application 
is change on the part of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

The IRS has decided that the gov- 


ning factor in responsibility for the 
xcise tax is the date of receipt of 

property transported 
IRS says in a formal official state- 

Y t as ows 

‘The excise tax on amounts paid 
the transportation of freight, 
nd oil by pipeline are repealed, 
effective with respect to amounts 


Aug. 1, 1958. Thus, 


} , » after 
aq on or aiter 








o tax is payable on amounts paid 
ufter July 31, 1958, regardless of the 
fact that the transportation com- 
menced before, on, or after such 
dat 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

TO BUILD ELEVATOR 


KANSAS—Construc- 
tion of a 250,000-bu. elevator will be 
started here by Aug. 1. The project 
will cost an estimated $150,000. 


FLORENCE, 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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PRESIDENTIAL RECOGNITION — 
Significant in advertising is the five- 
page spread in Sports Illustrated 
(four of the pages shown above) 
which is one of the rare occasions 
when the President of the U.S, has 
given recognition to a cause related 
to commercial sponsorship. The first 
page of the layout announcing the 
activities of the Wheaties Sports 
Federation is devoted to a picture 
of President Eisenhower and his 
mesSage on “Fitness of American 
Youth.” The federation was formed 
by General Mills, Inc., to encourage 
physical fitness and sports participa- 
tion. The advertising campaign is be- 
ing handled by L. H. Crites, GMI 
marketing mznager of cereals; C. W. 
Plattes, advertising manager of ce- 
reals; John Neale, advertising man- 
ager of Wheaties; Howard Wilson, 
Knox-Reeves account supervisor of 
Wheaties, and Tom Kilbride, account 
executive. 





Canadian Exports 
Lower for Week; 
Class 2 Holds Up 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat and flour dropped off 
in the week ended July 3 by some 
2,440,000 bu. to bring the week's 
total to 3,852,000 bu., compared with 
the 6,292,000-bu. figure the previous 
week. Flour accounted for 588,000 
bu., down from the 676,000 bu. total 
of a week earlier, with most of it 
moving to Class 2 buyers. Only the 
equivalent of 36,000 bu. moved to 
International Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries. 

IWA wheat moved to four destina- 
tions in limited quantities. Switzer- 
land took 378,000 bu., Germany 
218,000, Netherlands 101,000 and Bel- 
gium 35,000 bu. On the other hand 
Class 2 buyers took 2,532,000 bu. 
with Japan the top purchaser at 
760,000 bu. United Kingdom clear- 
ances were down to 552,000 bu., 
China took 431,000 and India 426,000 
bu. Small lots made up the remain- 
der: Ecuador 157,000 bu., Italy 93,- 
000, Belgium 56,000, Rhodesia 37,000 
and Netherlands 20,000. 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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sm] USDA Orders 34.6 Million Lb. 


Flour for Domestic Relief 


WASHINGTON- 


The U.S. Department 


of Agriculture awarded con- 


tracts to mills July 2 to process Commodity Credit Corp. owned wheat into 


34,623,550 Ib. flour and CCC-owned corn into 12,: 
domestic relief use. The flour 


and degermed, for 


all purpose flour, 4,364,500 bread flour and 


262,110 lb. cornmeal, regular 
total includes 27,349,050 
2,910,000 lb. whole wheat flour. 


The flour is for shipment Aug. 10 and 20. Details of the awards are appended. 


FLOUR 
Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity ib 100 ib 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. tive ORbhows . . Buffalo 400, 000% 100 $0.06* 
OS aaa Wichita 4,007,000 10 26 
American Flours, Inc. ° ..Newton, Kansas 340 000 100 os* 
1,281,000 50 03 
4,159,000 10 29 
220,000t 100 ii* 
80, 000+ 50 52 
825, 000¢ 10 26 
eee reer Shawnee, Okla. 319,550 10 19 
271,000 10 17 
720,000 10 214 
640,000 10 195 
Burrus Mills, Inc... .....+Dallas or Ft. Worth 1,778,000 10 199 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Kingman, Newton or Winfield, Kansas 625,200 100 i" 
1,700,000 50 05° 
800,000 10 19" 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co ..Whitewater, Kansas 805 000+ 10 76 
160, 000¢ 50 52 
730,0007 10 26 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ...... ..Denver 60,000 100 07 
520,000 10 45 
440,000 50 12 
240, 000+ 100 07 
80, 000% 10 75 
Omaha 1,000,000 50 oi* 
868 000 10 32 
40,000 100 06* 
160,000+ 10 32 
40,0007 100 06* 
Hays, Kansas 500,000 50 06 
Claflin, Kansas 340,000 10 32 
750,000 50 0! 
316,000 100 06* 
Lamar, Colo 680 000 100 03 
60,000 50 08 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc ...Minneapolis 960,000t 10 702 
Atchison, Kansas 470,000 10 275 
40,000 100 12 
1,020, 000% 10 208 
Genera! Mills, Inc. ; . Buffalo 1,044 500+ 100 13 
Wichita Fails, Texas 262,000 10 24 
El Reno, Okla 1,360,000 10 24 
150,000 50 04* 
Kansas City 1,390,800 10 3! 
829,500 50 02 
Minneapolis 80,000+ 10 32 
160,000% 100 12 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. ............Mt. Vernon, Ind 440,000 10 10 
Lexington Roller Mills. . Lexington, Ky 772,000 10 os 
*Credit. #Bread. }Whole wheal. 
CORNMEAL 
Processing 
Bag size charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib 100 ib 
Re eee Paris, lil 80,000% 50 $0.85* 
3,216,250 5 65 
1,789,750 50 3! 
110,000 100 27 
Humphreys Mills, Inc. .Memphis, Tenn. 490,000 5 70 
250,000 5 75 
Keco Milling Co. . .McKenzie, Tenn 800,400 5 63 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co. Owensboro, Ky 40,0007 5 50° 
200,000 5 72 
972,000 5 .68 
1,023,700 5 70 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 220,000 5 83 
General Foods Corp ; ai .Kankakee, II! 40,000 5 45° 
Shawnee Milling Co. ................ Shawnee, Okla. 600,000 5 662 
280,000 5 705 
640,000 5 67 
Patent Cereals Co ..Geneva, N.Y. 400,000 5 .60 
60,000 50 .26 
840 000% 5 96" 
Crete Mills attdinks tw iia heed Crete, Neb. 340,000 5 36* 
Lauhoff Grain Co. ....Danville, tl 80, 000% 50 87* 
Yukon Mill & Grain Co. . . Yukon, Okla. 240,000 5 63 
40,000 5 69 
Quaker Oats Co. .St. Joseph, Mo. 50,000 5 4i* 


*Credit. tDegermed. 





Deliveries Top Exports, 
Raise Canadian Visible 


WINNIPEG—Farmers wheat deliv- 
eries to country points totaled 13,- 
700,000 bu. and exceeded export ship- 
ments and domestic disappearance for 
the week ended June 25, to boost 
Canada’s wheat visible supply by 
7,400,000 bu. On that date the visi- 
ble figure stood at 367,400,000 bu. 
compared with 360 million the pre- 
vious week and 381,900,000 a year 
ago. 

Most of the wheat—235,300,000 bu. 
—was located in the three prairie 
provinces. Canadian lakehead stocks 
totaled 37,200,000 bu., while 58,400,- 
000 were in eastern elevators; 10 400,- 
000 at the Pacific Coast; 4,600,000 at 
Churchill, and 100 000 bu. in US. po- 
sitions. The remainder was in tran- 
sit by lake and rail. 








MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 











LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 
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British Millers 
Have a Ball 


The National Association of 
British and Irish Millers held 
their annual convention recently 


in Eastbourne. The differences 
from equivalent affairs in the 
U.S. will be apparent to the 
reader. 


Monday, June 23: 
9 p.m. Informal Dance in the Ball- 
room of the Grand Hotel, 
Eastbourne. 


Tuesday, June 24: 

10:30 a.m. Annual General Meeting 
of the Association in the 
Prince’s Room of the Grand 
Hotel, Eastbourne. 

11:30 a.m. Extraordinary 
Meeting. 

7:15 p.m. Reception followed by 
Cocktail Party in the Ball- 
room of the Grand Hotel by 
invitation of the President 
and Mrs. Roger Hutchinson. 


General 


8:45 p.m. Buffet- Dinner” in the 
Main Dining Room by invi- 
tation of the President and 


Mrs. Roger Hutchinson. 
(approx.) Entertainment by 
Mr. Juan Oncina and Miss 
Graziella Sciutti, the inter- 
nationally well-Known ar- 
tistes who are appearing in 
principal roles with the 
Glyndebourne Opera. Mr. 
Oncina and Miss Sciutti will 
be accompanied on the piano 
by Mr. Jani Strasser, Head 
of Music Staff of the Glynde- 
bourne Festival Opera 


10 p.m 


10 p.m. (approx.) Ball at the Grand 
Hotel by invitation of the 
President and Mrs. Roger 


Hutchinson 


Wednesday, June 25: 

10 a.m. Golf Tournament for Gen- 
tlemen on the Course of the 
Willingdon (Eastbourne) 
Golf Club 

Golf Tourament for Ladies 
on the Course of the Willing- 
don (Eastbourne) Golf Club 

Tennis Tournament (Mixed 
Doubles) on the Courts of 
the County Borough of East- 
bourne situated in Devon- 
shire Park, Eastbourne. 
10:30 a.m. Bowls Tournament on 

the Green of the County 
Borough of Eastbourne situ- 
ated in Helen Gardens, East- 
bourne 
2:15 p.m. Golf 


10 a.m 


10 a.m 


Tournaments 
tinued if necessary 

2:15pm. Tennis Tournament 
(Mixed Doubles) continued 

7:45 p.m. Annual Banquet in the 
Main Dining Room of the 
Grand Hotel, followed by 
Dancing until 1:30 a.m. 


con- 


Thursday, June 26: 

11:15 a.m. Motor Coaches leave the 
Grand Hotel for Glynde- 
bourne via Polegate, Wil- 
mington, Berwick, Firle and 
Ringmer 

12 noon. Arrive Glyndebourne for 
Cocktails and Luncheon by 
invitation of the Liverpool 
and District Millers Assn. 
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Tomorrow 


2:30 p.m. (approx.) Tour of the 

Glyndebourne Grounds. 

p.m. Motor Coaches leave 

Glyndebourne for Eastbourne 

via Ringmer, Laughton, 

Golden Cross, Boship and 

Polegate. 

4:15 p.m. (approx.) Motor Coaches 
arrive at the Grand Hotel, 
Eastbourne. 

4:30 p.m. Tea at the Grand Hotel 

by invitation of the Liver- 

pool & District Millers’ Assn. 

Dance at the Grand Hotel 

ee @e@ 


HOMEMADE FLOUR — Mr. and 
Mrs. Al Mielke, ranchers near Her- 
mosa, S.D., have started a small but 
fairly brisk business of grinding, bag- 
ging and selling stone ground flour 
Wheat for the flour is grown by Mr 
Mielke’s brother at Caputa, S.D., 
from carefully selected and 
grown on summer fallow. At harvest 
time special care is taken to keep the 
wheat clean and free of weed seeds 
or damage from rodents. It is hauled 
to the Mielke ranch in_ specially 
cleaned and lined trucks, run through 
a cleaning process, and then ground. 
The family packs its own flour in 
five-pounds bags, some of which are 
distributed through grocery stores in 
Rapid City and Hermosa. 


3:30 


9 p.m 


seed 


“QUALITY” CONSCIOUS AUS- 
TRALIA Few countries have the 
wide range of wheat quality found 


in Australia as the result of environ- 


ment, region and variety. Recently, 
Australians have become very “qual- 
ity’’ conscious. Much has been said 


about the necessity for a well directed 
program to raise the quality of Aus- 
tralian bread and soft wheats to meet 
the needs of such possible outlets as 
Japan. Until recent years, wheat 
breeding in most Australian states 
was aimed at producing varieties of 
high yielding capacity, with baking 
quality receiving only secondary con- 
sideration. The director of Bread Re- 
search Institute recently drew atten- 
tion to the high reputation which Ca- 
nadian wheats enjoy in overseas mar- 
kets, explaining this can be attrib- 
uted to the fact that hard, soft and 
durum wheats are clearly delineated, 
along with strict control over varie- 
ties. While there are differences of 
opinion in the Australian wheat in- 
dustry on controversial matters such 
as grading, there now appears to be 
greater unanimity for exercising con- 
trol over varieties that are grown. It 
is felt that the object of such control 
should be to restrict the growth of 
varieties which are of very poor qual- 
ity. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, which is also attempt- 
ing to raise the quality of U.S 
wheats, last year named 31 varieties 
as undesirable because of inferior 
milling or baking qualities. These va- 
rieties were discounted 20¢ bu. in 
1957 wheat crop price support rates 
This means of discouraging plantings 
of undesirable varieties, first used in 
the U.S. in connection with the 1956 
crop, now appears likely to find a 
place in Australia’s drive to raise its 
wheat quality.—W. G. Malaher, direc- 
tor, research department, Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd. 





SO FAR SO GOOD—The word is 
being spread around that members 
of the Chicago Open Board of Trade 
“never had ii so good.” The remark 
refers, of course, to the board’s new 
quarters at 343 S. Dearborn St., 
which are reportedly better and more 
modern than any location previously 
occupied in more than 80 years of 
existence 

The trading floor is equipped with 
the latest in fixtures and furnishings 
and has indirect lighting and a sound- 
apsorbent ceiling. There is an area for 
a members’ lunchroom, a directors’ 
and the secretary's office 


e®*es 
ROADSIDE MIRACLE 


We pass the golden sea a-dance 
With summer wind, and barely glance 
At it for loveliness, and we 

Are too preoccupied to see 

It as a golden middle link 

Of a miracle. We seldom think, 
These days, a fragrant-crusted slice 
Of bread is ours by the device 

Of manufacturing, and more: 

The sown seeds that cannot ignore 


ANAANAANAAAN 
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MENNEL 


room 
P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Fiours. Cracker 
and Cookie Fiours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNE 


MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, CHICO 





The urge to grow till they attain 
To this gold undulating grain. 
Elaine V. Emans 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * Lous. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
fs Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
t= 2e and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours : 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. j 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
saa FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers a | 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 














To increase absorption 


To insure uniformity « 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service Or be in better hands 


] 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











WHAT SELLS BAKED FOODS? 


(No. 2 in a series) 


IT TAKES OLD-FASHIONED 
SKILLS AND ULTRA-MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 


to mill, grade, process and distribute Pillsbury Flours 





EVEN X-RAYS find their important place in an ultra-modern Pillsbury Mill. This equipment is used 
to probe to the heart of wheat shipments, assure the soundness of the raw material. Years ago a 
miller could grind wheat into flour with relatively simple equipment. But, today, modern bakers 
require flour milled to close specifications. The uniform production of such flour depends on extensive 
scientific tests and controls—the kind of research that has become standard practice at Pillsbury. 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEMS like this are modern replace- AUTOMATION AT WORK! This engineer is reading the many 
ments for the old “elevator” method of moving grain and grain instruments essential to process control. Sensitive measurements 
products through the mill. The products literally ride on air as they are taken at each critical stage of the transformation of various 
are carried from one process to another. Every step of the way all wheats into individual flours, each with its pre-determined 


factors are controlled to guard Pillsbury quality and uniformity. specifications . . . each designed for specific baking use. 
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THE PATIENCE AND SKILL of experienced craftsmen are stil] required in the modern flour mill. Even in an age of electronic 
marvels, there is no substitute for the practiced know-how of the Master Miller. Here a Pillsbury craftsman prepares — 
with exacting accuracy—a grinding surface on a mill roller. Skill like this—plus science- 


PILLSBURY PLANT at Springfield, Illinois is one of 9 where carefully selected 
wheat is processed. At Springfield, quality bakery flours are produced, as well 
as the famous Pillsbury Bakery Mixes and Bases. Almost completely auto- 
matic in operation, this Springfield mix plant is one of the most modern of 
its kind in the world. Rigid quality control is exercised by constant testing. 


Your Partne 


PILLSBURY MILLS, 


INC 


assures Pillsbury quality. 
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, MINNEAPOLIS 2, 


rin Building Sales 


MINNESOTA 
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Lower Wheat 


Prices Seen 
During July 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Lower 
wheat prices are expected during 
July, according to the monthly wheat 
ind feed grain report that is pre- 
pared by the department of agricul- 
tural economics at Kansas State 
College. A record winter wheat crop, 

recast as of June 1, will continue 
to exert downward pressure on prices 
during harvest and for a _ consider- 
ible time afterwards, the report said. 

The 1958 winter wheat crop is 
expected to exceed all previous rec- 
rds, being half again as large as 
the 1957 harvest and about 25% 
ibove average. Spring wheat pro- 
duction is expected to be well below 
iverage which for the season will 
provide some strength to prices but 
during July cannot be expected to 
counterbalance price depressing for- 
ces in Kansas, the report said. 

The largest quantity of “free” 
wheat since the price support pro- 
gram was begun in 1938 is expected 
this year. “Free’’ wheat is that wheat 
not under price support and is com- 


posed of wheat for which a penalty 





Gooch's Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


=< 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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is assessed, wheat grown on farms in 
excess of allotment for which no 
penalty is assessed, and wheat which 
is eligible for price supports but for 
some reason is not placed in the pro- 
gram. Because of its size being a 
record, its influence on prices re- 
ceived by farmers is difficult to es- 
tablish. Furthermore, the _ exact 
quantity is not known at this time, 
although it appears as though there 
could be 10 bu. of “free” hard win- 
ter wheat for every 7 to 8 bu. for 
which there will be an effective de- 
mand. 
Possible Problems 

If this situation actually develops, 
and odds favor such a development, 
there will be a substantial carryout 
at season’s end of “free” hard red 
winter wheat which some time will 
find its way to market. This over- 
hang likely will create price prob- 
lems not experienced since the in- 
itiation of the price support program, 
the report said. 

Orderly marketing of free wheat 
would seem to be a major considera- 
tion. Irresponsible “dumping”’ at sub- 
stantial discounts could lead to sharp 
price breaks of short duration. 

Steady feed grain prices are ex- 
pected during July, the report con- 
tinued. Typically, prices of corn and 
milo reach seasonal high points dur- 
ing the summer months whereas oats 
and barley prices have fairly well 
adjusted to new crop supplies. 

Large Supplies Continue 

Large feed grain supplies con- 
tinue to overhang the market, there- 
by limiting price increases to a 
rather narrow range. White corn 
prices probably will reach the sea- 
sonal peak in July but to obtain a 
premium over yellow it mus* be 
clean and suitable for processing for 
human consumption. 

The total carryout of feed grains 
is expected to increase 12 to 14 mil- 
lion tons during the current mar- 
keting year which ends Sept. 30. The 
carryin of old-crop grains into the 
1958-59 season will approach 62 mil- 
l'on tons, according to official U.S. 
Department of Agriculture _ esti- 
mates. The quantity would be nearly 
double the 1952-56 average. 

A new record carryin of old-crop 
corn, barley and grain sorghum is 
expected. Oats carryin is expected 
to be second largest of record. 
Clearly, the supply of feed grains is 
adequate for foreseeable needs. Fur- 
ther price increases appear improb- 
able unless a disaster strikes the 
growing crop, the report concluded. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


June July 
27, 4, 


—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc on Meee ae aincteas Sa 
Allis-Chaimers ...... 26% 22% .... 23% 
Am. Bakeries Co. .. 42% 34% 41% 2 
Am. Cyanamid ws 47% 39%. 44% 44% 
A-D-M Co. ...... 35% 29 33% 35 
Borden , weseees 69% 60% 6742 68'2 
Cont. Baking Co. . 39% 27% 339% 38% 
Pfd. $5.50 . 106 99 104% 104'/ 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co.. 44% 33% 42% 41% 
Pfd. $7 169 18? . 167 
Dow Chemica! . 59% 52% 54% 56% 
General Baking Co. . Ii”, 9% 10% 1% 
Pfd — eres 125 some, Sa 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 64% 48 63 63'/2 
Genera! Mills, Inc 79% 60% 772 78% 
Pfd. 5% , 117 112 i. ae 
Merck & Co. ...... 57% 36% 55 57% 
Pfd. $3.50 ee a 79 csuaw ee 
Natl. Biscuit Co « 41% 49 49 
Pfizer, Chas : 71% 49% 68% 70 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.. 56% 42% 56 56'2 
Th Oe wsescesace Sa oe ——, 
Procter & Gamble .. 62% 55 602 62 
Quaker Oats Co . 442 37% 44 44 
Pfd. $6 re . 146% 136 ; 143 
St. Regis Paper Co. 34% 26% 33% 34% 
Std. Brands, Inc .. 55% 40% 542 54% 
Sterling Drug ---» 40% 29% 38 37% 
Sunshine Bisc.. Inc. . 89 72 86% 87 
Un. Bisc. of Am. .. 37 29% 31% 32'A 
Victor Ch. Works 3! 23% 30% 30'2 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% 2% 12% 
Pfd. $5.50 . 84 88 90 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 98 98'2 
Cream of Wheat ena : 33% 34 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd . 163 166 
Natl. Biscuit Co.. $7 Pfd. .. 165 166 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd : 99'42 101 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd.. 95 96 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.59 Pfd.. 8I'*2 82'/2 
Un. Biscuit of Am., $4.50 Pfd. 98 100'A 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 82 84 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


June July 
27, 4, 


—!957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 4% 3% 4' 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 353 241 347 «352 
Pfd. $5 «oe 123% 131% 


Horn & Hardert 


Pfd. $8 ee: se 
ie . 15% 7% 1444 
Wagner Baking Co... 2% 2 ioe 2% 


Wallace & Tiernan 
reget 27% 24 24% 24M 


69 56 62' 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York etiotemesee ee ae 34 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. ....... : 98'2 100 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
June June 
_. Os 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Canada Bread ...... 3.50 2.75 3.50 3.25 
. 5 Pe 55 45 50 55 
Can. Food Prod. .. 3.80 2.50 3.80 3.80 
| A ere er are 8 7 *8 8 
. eerr ee 47 37 «— *45'. 44 
Catelli Food, A . 31% 29 i> 
ee eee 41 40 ay 

Cons. Bakeries ..... A 7 8'/ 7% 
Federal Grain ae 26 33% 33 
ES et ae 30% 25% 27'2 27 

Gen. Bakeries 7.00 4.90 6.75 6.75 
Int. Mig., Pfd. pilnd.tinnd Canis ee 


Lake of the Woods. 
128 125 128 125 
7% Ys 


Maple Leaf Mig. .... 9% 8 9% 
. Spree —~ 85 ee 
McCabe Grain, A... 25 . aon ee | 
NE ae Se +. 2442 242 2412 24'2 
Ogilvie Flour ....... 33 26 3242 32'A 
era 155 130 ond 
Std. Brands nT 
Toronto Elevs. ...... 22'’2 +#+‘17 20 22 
United Grain, A .... 16 152 *16% *16% 
Weston, G.. A ..... 3% 221% 29% 28% 
he aa 302 21% 30 28% 
A, Se 97 87'2 %% 96% 


*Less than board lot. 
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Canada’s Boxcar 
Inquiry Develops 
Varied Opinions 


WINNIPEG—Canada's inquiry into 
allocation of grain-carrying boxcars 
moved into Saskatchewan June 24 
and brought out record numbers of 
farmers presenting submissions as 
varied in their requests as were ac- 
cepted during the Winnipeg hearings. 

Most briefs expressed farmers’ ap- 
prehension that they might lose the 
privilege of delivering to the eleva- 
tor of their choice. 

A suggestion by one farmer that a 
solution to the problem was a return 
to trading on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, because the best system 
farmers ever had was a combination 
of the wheat board and the grain ex- 
change, was greeted with boos and 
catcalls. 

Before the inquiry moved into Sas- 
katchewan, John Bracken, chairman, 
indicated that the secret formula 
used by the Canadian Wheat Board 
in allocating boxcars had been found 
unacceptable by most of the organ- 
izations presenting briefs. “We feel 
that the proportion of business each 
elevator company gets should be de- 
termined by competition rather than 
by arbitrary decision of the wheat 
board,” he said. 

Areas of Agreement 

Areas of agreement listed by Mr. 
Bracken included what he termed 
widespread approval of the Canadian 
Wheat Board as a selling agency par- 
ticularly under today’s conditions. He 
also pointed to a nearly unanimous 
view that car order books be retain- 
ea, two provisions which the inquiry 
would recommend be retained even 
though under present conditions they 
are largely inoperative. 

The Manitoba Federation of Agri- 
culture, the provincial arm of the 
national federation, at its convention 
June 25 on a resolution asking for 
endorsing of the Manitoba Pool brief, 
substituted another, merely saying 
the federation favored the principle 
of farmers being able to deliver grain 
to the elevators of their choice. 

Following seven Saskatchewan 
meetings the inquiry members moved 
into Alberta. 
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THE 


OFFICER ELECTION—The National! Association of Chief Grain Inspectors 
elected officers recently at a joint conference with members of the grain 
division, U.S. Department of Agriculture, at the Peabody Hotel in Memphis. 
They are (left to right): W. L. Hutchings, Denver, Colo., secretary-treasurer; 
George E. Butler, chief inspector and weighmaster of the Cincinnati Board 
of Trade, Inc., president; and T. Ralph Harry, Portland, Ore., vice president. 
Mr. Butler has served two-year terms each as secretary-treasurer and vice 
president, and succeeds Thomas J. Brown. The picture was taken during the 
“social hour” of Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago. The next meeting of the 
association will be Sept. 7 at the Sheraton Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 


Light Rust Damage 


To Wheat Crop 
Reported 


MINNEAPOLIS Over-all rust 
damage to the bumper wheat crop in 
the Southwest has been light, but hot 
dry winds coupled with leaf rust and 
unusually stripe rust attacks 
caused limited and spotty damage to 
wheat in the Texas-Oklahoma pan- 
handles and western Kansas, accord- 
ing to Donald G. Fletcher, Rust Pre- 
vention Assn., Minneapolis 


heavy 


Oat stem rust and crown rust are 
light in generally thin oat stands in 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Kan- 
Wheat stem rust, also light in 
Kansas and Nebraska, has been re- 
ported in trace amounts as far north 
as central South Dakota. Wheat leaf 
rust, moderate to heavy on winter 
wheat in parts of southern South Da- 
kota, is present in trace amounts as 
far north as central North Dakota, 
Mr. Fletcher reported 

None of the cereal rusts have been 
found at Winnipeg as yet. A few stem 
rust were first caught in 
spore traps at Winnipeg on June 21 


sas 


spores 





about two weeks later than usual 
Present conditions favor the crop 
in the annual race to escape rust 


damage, but predictions of the even- 
tual outcome are impossible at this 
time, Mr. Fletcher added 

Symptoms of the aster yellows dis- 
ease of flax, widespread and destruc- 
tive last year, were found in only a 
few flax fields in southeastern South 
Dakota. 

Crop prospects are spotted but gen- 
erally poor west of the Red River 
Valley in extreme northern North 
Dakota where wheat, oat, barley and 
flax stands are only 65-75% of nor- 
mal. Recent moisture relieved crops 
in much of this area but general 
rains are urgently needed there and 
in southern Manitoba and Saskatche- 


wan where drouth has been severe, 
Mr. Fletcher said. 
——BREA S THE STA F F LIFE 


JORDAN WILL NEED IMPORTS 
WASHINGTON—Jordan will need 
imported grain this year because the 


1958 wheat production will be well 
below normal. The crop may not 
reach 2 million bushels, compared 


with last year’s 8 million. The coun- 
try’s minimum requirements for food 
and feed are about 5.5 million bush- 
els, but present stocks are insufficient 
to meet the deficiency. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


West Coast Seeks Milo 


WASHINGTON—U:S. Department 
of Agriculture officials on the West 
Coast are pressuring for the move- 


ment of large 
the Coast 


quantities of milo to 


Such a movement would obviously 
be a storage deal, observers here 
feel, since it is unlikely that any 
substantial export business would be 
available under the generous corn 
export subsidy, which the USDA has 
been steadily boosting during the 
past few weeks 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
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Main Office 
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Joseph Location. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, 7 reas. & Mer. 
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St. Joseph, Mo 
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eyarnal 


July 

July 7-10—National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
liotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, Hl. 

July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Sb 
alendar™ 
V3 FM 


ADI 
wyvV 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louls, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Sept. 12-13—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, IIL. 


Sept. 14-16 — Wisconsin Bakers 
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STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 
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Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 


Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atianta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. 19-20—Distr:ct 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Fennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 3-4—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Dick Schmidt, 
N. 4118 Adams St., Spokane 18, Wash. 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct, 17-18 — District 6, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 


Oct. 18-21— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, NJ. 


Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


Oct, 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 30-31— American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; contact, ACMF headquarters, 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, LL 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 


Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 


Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Noy, 21-22—District 18, Association 
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of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


January. 1959 


Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 14—Michigan Bakers Educa- 
tional Conference, Michigan State 
University campus, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing; sec., Al Waugh, 2030 
W. Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mich. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Robert Meyer Ho- 
tel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pres., Benson 
L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry 
Grady Blidg., 26 Cain St. NW, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 


April 12-15 — Associated 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, TL. 


May. 1959 


May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 16-18—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, IL. 


S THE STAFF F LiF 


Retail 





BREAD 


Speed-Up on Chemical 
Additive Control Urged 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The Congressional 
committee studying legislation to con- 
trol the use of food additives has been 
urged by Gov. Averell Harriman of 
New York to speed its work. 

A telegram from the governor to 
Rep. Oren Harris (D., Ark.), who 
heads the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 
termed the legislation “urgent for 
protection of the public health.” 

Gov. Harriman said he agreed with 
George P. Larrick, federal commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, on the testing of chemicals 
before they were used commercially 
in food. 

The 1958 session of the New York 
state legislature, the governor noted, 
had considered acting on the food ad- 
ditive question, but decided to wait to 
see what federal legislation might be 
enacted 

————- BREAC S THE STAPF r re 
YUGOSLAVIAN HARVEST 
PROSPECTS 

WASHINGTON—Widespread rains 
and a continuation of relatively cool 
weather in June have improved Yu- 
goslavia’s wheat prospects. With the 
more favorable outlook, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports, a 
crop of 88 million bushels is forecast, 
compared with the 1950-54 average 
of 80 million bushels and the all-time 
high of 114 million bushels last year 
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MNF Recommends 
Daily Review of 
Millfeed Prices 


CHICAGO—Because of the mill- 
feed price situation, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation cautioned the mill- 
ing industry last week that a daily 
review of millfeed prices can be a 
useful tool in the coming booking 
season. The federation report follows: 

“Within the past couple of days, a 
has taken place in 
millfeed prices. This is on top of a 
eradual increase in millfeed prices in 
June. The 
extent of the bulge varies a good bit 
from one area to another, but in the 
case of certain markets middlings are 
quoted at this writing at more than 
$10 a ton higher than they were at 
the low while in other markets bran 
has moved upward only about a 
third as much. 

*Millers 


sharp advance 


most markets since early 


would be well advised to 
view this development with alarm 
There is no greater plague on the 
milling business than a rising millfeed 
market at or just before the main 
booking That is true in any 
year, but it is doubly or trebly the 
case when the fundamentals in the 
millfeed situation all added up to pes- 
simism on millfeed prices for the 
months ahead 


season. 


Factors in Picture 

down, the main factors in 
picture at the present 
Vast supplies of live- 
every kind, the totals 
establishing a new all-time record 
high by a wide margin. Of a dozen 
main sources of livestock and poultry 


“Boiled 
the millfeed 
time are these: 
stock feeds of 


feeds, stocks of all but a couple are 
at the highest point ever known 
Flour production (and consequently 
millfeed production) is running 
slightly ahead of last year and in fact 
is at the best level in almost a dec- 
ade. On the other hand, millfeed 
usage in poultry feeds, the largest 


market for that product, has declined 


tremendously the past two seasons 
We saw a report the other day which 
showed that whereas m‘ddlings com- 
prised nearly one-half of bro ‘ler feeds 
three years ago, virtually none of 
that product is now used in com- 
pounding such feeds. There has been 


a general decline in usage of mill- 
feeds in nearly all kinds of manufac- 
tured livestock feeds. No matter how 


you add these things up, the only 
reasonable answer is that the pros 
pects ahead for millfeed prices are 
not rosy even though we may cur- 
rently be riding a little boom 
“Millers will recall that last year 
there likewise was a gentle rise in 


millfeed levels during June and July 


What they do not like to recall is 
that immediately after the main flour 
booking season was over there was 
a decline in millfeed prices which 


lasted from four to six months and 
which ranged to an extreme of almost 
$10 per ton in some markets and 
which averaged fully $6 ton when all 
areas are taken into consideration. It 
is almost needless to say that this 
Cevelopment was one of the prime 
factors in making 1957-58 an unsatis- 
factory milling year, although we 
hasten to ade that it was by no 
means the only condition which con- 
tributed to the year’s results 
Daily Computation Suggested 

“One of the most constructive 
things that might happen to the mill- 
ing business at this time would be for 
every mill manager to make a com- 
putation each morning, which would 
show the number of tons of millfeed 





his ¢ 


ympany owns and the weighted 
average price at which it was fig- 
ured in making flour sales. After all 
Is Said and done, every time a miller LYKES LINES 
sells flour he, in effect, is buying the 
millfeed which will result from the 
milling of that flour. Moreover, he is FIRST 
buying this millfeed f delivery to 





himself several weeks or even months 


... IN SCOPE OF 


ahead, and meanwhile having to stand 
on large part if not all of this WORLD TRADE AREAS 
millfeed and watch the market go 


SERVED THROUGH 


should 


where it may. Mill managers 


I 
formation developed from 





share the 

the ilaily millfeed review with thei U. s. GULF PORTS 
chief aides. Such a course may wel ; . 

ate thes ‘Giese & ieee A Lykes ship sails from a U.S. 
nealgs it is important for them Gulf Port on the average of 
not to be lulled into security unde! ory 27 HOURS HOURS 

conditions which call for extrem«é 

ca with respect to the futur IN SIZE, FREQUENCY OF SERVICE, 
c f millfeed MODERN EQUIPMENT AND EX- 
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PERT HANDLING, LYKES IS YOUR 
COMPLETE FLOUR EXPORTING 
FACILITY. 


Barley Exports Up; 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 


Staff of Lite” 





KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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AACC Announces Schedule for Sanitation 
Training Schools During Next 10 Months 


ST. PAUL—The American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists in coopera- 
tion with the U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration will hold a series of 
insect fragment, rodent hair and 
X-ray training schools during the 
next 10 months. These schools are 
the direct result of the work of the 
sanitation methods committee of 


train personnel in 
in the latest sani- 


AACC. They will 
the cereal industry 
tion methods. 


The first three schools will be held 
in San Francisco, Sept. 15-19, 1958. 
Registration for this session closes 
Aug. 22. Other schools will meet in 
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New York, Jan. 12-17, 1959, and in 
Chicago, mid-April, 1959. 

These training schools will be in 
the form of lecture-laboratory work- 
shops, in which the lectures will ac- 
company or precede the laboratory 
work. Interspersed in the laboratory 
studies will be lectures and use of 
mimeographed laboratory aids. Each 
registrant must bring his own wide- 
field microscope and lamp. A nom- 
inal registration fee of $6.50 will cov- 
er cost of supplies. All interested 
qualified individuals may attend these 
schools. Instructors will be furnished 
by FDA. 

It is essential, AACC said, that in- 
dividuals wishing to attend the San 
Francisco session act immediately by 
registering with M. C. Midgley, local 
arrangements chairman, Albers Mill- 
ing Co., 2700 7th St., Oakland 7, Cal. 
The following is a brief outline of the 
contents of the course: 

MONDAY: 

(1) Setting-up of equipment. 

(2) Brief review of week’s work 

Introduction. 

(3) Purpose and goals of course. 

(4) Individual orientation in 
fragment counting. A series of se- 
lected, prepared material with 
slides and filter papers for each 








James R. Henderson 


REPRESENTATIVE—James R. Hen- 
derson of Fargo, N.D., has been 
named traveling representative for 
Cargill, Incorporated’s grain division, 
working from the company’s Moor- 
head, Minn., branch office. Mr. Hen- 
derson will represent the company 
in east central North Dakota and 
northwest Minnesota. A native of 
Jamestown, N.D., he was formerly 
employed by the Morgan Farmers 
Elevator Co. of Morgan, N.D., and 
the Farmers Elevator Co., Lynch- 
berg, N.D. 











112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, WY. 


ing Patent 
pring Clear 








MILLER 


participant and use of specially 
prepared forms to permit ready 
reference during discussions. This 
orientation session will be designed 
to (a) determine diversification of 
group, (b) permit each participant 
to recognize his level of fragment 
analysis based on over-all numeri- 
cal reports and the technical dis- 
cussion following each series. 

TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY: 

Insect fragment recognition and 
identification based on insect mor- 
phology. Lecture-laboratory approach 
in which all participants will be pro- 
vided mimeographed guides that will 
coincide with the major categories of 
the lecture, visual aids, and micro- 
scope work that is “simultaneously” 
discussed in the lectures: 

(1) Fundamental, practical mor- 
phology of common insect species 
(adult and larvate) infesting cereal 
grains and grain products. 

(2) Dissection and isolation of 
common “structural fragments.” 

(3) Recognition landmarks for 
“structural” and “nondescript” 
fragments. (a) Attempt to stan- 
dardize fragment counting in these 
two categories. 

(4) Identification (species and 
or common group) of fragments—a 
systematic-comparative approach. 
FRIDAY: 

Analysis of prepared plates 
special reporting forms which 
draw upon the previous three 
session. 

Discussion and summary. 

Lecture-laboratory on basic hair 
structure and fundamentals of rodent 
hair identification. 

SATURDAY: 

(1) Brief review of the X-ray tech- 
nique for detection of internal infes- 
tation 

(2) Radiograph‘c reading inter- 
pretation of radiographic shadows 
specially prepared radiographs pro- 
vided for each participant. 


with 
will 
day 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
Higher Protein 


In Lodged Wheat, 
K-State Studies Show 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Kansas 
farmers with wheat that is down, or 
going down, may find some small 
consolation in Kansas State College 
studies which show that protein con- 
tent of grain which is down (lodged) 
is higher than that of normal grain. 

A. W. Pauli, a K-State agronomist, 
hastens to add that this will not 
fully compensate farmers for their 
decreased yields. But the K-State re- 
search has indicated that lodged 
plants will produce about 84% as 
much protein to the acre as normal 
grain. Since starch production runs 
only about 76% of normal, this 
means that lodged grain will con- 
tain a higher percentage of protein. 

The greatest increases in protein 
content occur when plants lodge one 
to two weeks after heading. Greatest 
decreases in protein and starch pro- 
duction per acre occur when plants 
lodge about two weeks after heading. 

“Apparently plants were better 
able to recover from injuries earlier 
in the season,” Mr. Pauli said. 

When lodging occurs later in the 
season, plants already have accumu- 
lated much of the protein and starch 
in the grain. 

Further work in the Kansas agri- 
cultural experiment station indicates 
the lodged plants do not accumulate 
as much nitrogen. Also, crushing and 
bruising of stems by lodging inter- 
fere with growth of the plant and 
with development of the grain. 
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Threat to Position 
Of Buffalo Made 
By Toledo Plans 


BUFFALO—The first open threat 
to Buffalo’s position as a world mill- 


ing center when the St. Lawrence 
Seaway opens has been made at To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


The Toledo-Lucas County Port Au- 
thority has disclosed plans to build 
storage facilities for 8 million bushels 
grain. These facilities will be leased 
for long terms. 

The Continental Grain Co., owners 
of a 4%-million-bushel elevator here, 
submitted a bid to lease facilities for 
3 million bushels. The Andersons of 
Maumee, Ohio, bid to lease facilities 
for 5 million bushels. 

The authority said acceptance of 
the bids is subject to acquisition of a 
l4-acre site from the Wabash and 
New York Central railroads. The 
property is on the west bank of the 
Maumee River. 

Niagara Frontier Port Authority 
officials said Continental's move for 
additional space will “spur interest” 
to create facilities here to maintain 
Buffalo’s position. 

Stiffer Competition 

The Toledo announcement declared 
competition will be stiffer in the fu- 
ture among Great Lakes cities in the 
grain storing and transport business. 

“The facilities . . . when completed 
will greatly augment (Toledo’s) grain 
handling capacity, and with the open- 
ing of the seaway, can be expected 


to attract substantially more grain 
from a larger area of the midwest,’ 
the Toledo port board said. 


Local Continental spokesmen said 
the move, timed to anticipate the 
opening of the seaway, will give the 
firm larger storage facilities nearer 
the grain-producing areas of Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan. Spokesmen for 
the company said it is an “expansion” 
only and does not mean the concern 
is moving out of Buffalo. Continental 
owns the Concrete Central Elevator 


in Buffalo River. 

Last fall, Continental formed a 
Cleveland, Ohio, subsidiary, the 
North American Marine Corp., to 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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handle its extensive shipping opera- 
tions on the Great Lakes. 


Increase Sought 
John A. Ulinski, executive director 


of the Niagara Frontier Port Au- 
thority, said Toledo has been at- 


tempting to increase its grain han- 
dling business. He said the Toledo 
organization plans to expand its ship- 
ping area along the Maumee River 
and plans to deepen the connecting 
channels to accommodate ships up to 
27-ft. draft. The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is designed to handle the 27-ft. 
draft carriers. 

Most of Buffalo’s grain elevators, 
Mr. Ulinski reported, are in the Buf- 
falo River and City Ship Canal which 


now are only 21 ft. deep. He noted 
that “costs would be prohibitive” to 


dredge the inner harbor to the sea- 
way depth of 27 ft. Most of the chan- 
nels are rock and would require ex- 
pensive blasting and cutting opera- 
tions, he related. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Huron Milling Co. 
Expands Research, 
Adds Bakery Manager 


VILMINGTON, DEL. — 
pletion of expanded bakery industry 
research, customer service facilities, 
and the establishment of a new posi- 
tion of manager of bakery services 
have been announced here by the 
Huron Milling Division of Hercules 
Powder Co.'s Virginia cellulose de- 
partment. 

The newly appointed manager of 
bakery services is Donald K. Dubois 
In his new position, Mr. Dubois will 
be working closely with bakery 
and with bakeries. He will 
also be in charge of the expanded 
bakery industry research facilities, 
which will be available for customer 
service problems as well as for re- 
search and product development 





The com- 


schools 


work. The new facilities are estab- 
lished at the company’s Harbor 
Beach, Mich., plant where Mr. Dubois 


will make his headquarters 

The decision to expand the bakery 
industry research facilities and 
vices was prompted by the increasing 
sales of ““Vicrum,” the company’s new 


ser- 


form of vital wheat gluten, offered 
to the baking industry to improve 
functional characteristics of yeast- 


raised products 

Mr. Dubois has been chief chemist 
at the Harbor Beach plant for the 
past two years. A native of Nebras- 
ka, and a graduate of Kansas State 
University with a B.S. degree in mill- 
ing chemistry, he joined Hercules in 
1955. Prior to that he was chief 
chemist for the Crete (Neb.) Mills, 
and chief chemist at the Doty Tech- 
nical Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 

Vicrum vital wheat gluten is the 
protein component in wheat flour 
that gives bread its characteristic 
volume, grain, and texture, and sup- 
plies the over-all baking properties 
so essential for top-quality breads and 
other yeast-raised products, Mr. Du- 
bois said. 

The first product of its kind avail- 
able, it is produced by newly develop- 
ed methods of separation and drying 
which are said to yield a product con- 
sistently high in baking quality. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF Fr LIFE 


SAFFLOWER SEEDING DOUBLES 

CALGARY—About 30,000 acres of 
safflower have been sceded this year 
in southern Alberta compared with 
about 15,000 acres last year. Last 
year’s crop was the first grown on a 
commercial scale in Canada and pro- 
duced variable yields totaling up to 
1,000 Ib. an acre. 


Recognize Selling 
Tricks as Price 


Cuts, MNF Urges 


CHICAGO Terming some sales 
practices of millers “tricks and gim- 
micks,” the Millers National Federa- 
tion said recently that the whole area 
of flour sales would be “vastly im- 
proved” if these practices were rec- 
ognized and treated as price reduc- 
tions. The federation’s comment is 
quoted in full below: 

“The price at which flour is sold 
means very little if at the time the 
sale is made or later the miller 
tacks on some kind of a deal with the 
buyer which has the effect of increas- 
ing his cost to a significant extent. 
To cite a familiar example: Miller A 
and Miller B make sales at the same 
price to bakery buyers, but A’s sale 
is for immediate payment while B's 
is on 30-day terms which in practice 
sometimes stretch out to twice that 
length of time. The fact of the matter 
is that these sales are really not at 
the same price at all, and that the 
real netting is several cents per cwt 
less in B’s case than in A’s. 

“The same rule applies to a lot of 
other gimmicks and practices which 
are employed by millers, partly at 
the instance of customers and partly 
at the initiative of mill people them- 
One of the most common is 
the delivery of short patent flour on 
standard patent contracts, or the de- 
livery of blends against sales of low- 
er-valued products. Still another is 


selves. 


the use of phony or semi-phony 
freight rates. A lot of other similar 
devices could be named, including 


rewriting of contracts and occasional 
waiving of carrying charges, although 
the latter is a lot scarcer than it was 
a few years back 

“The correct way to look at all the 
kit and kaboodle of devices of the 
kind named above is to think of them 
in terms of price reduction. That is 


their actual effect, and it is just that 
simple. It would be equally correct 
to say that these practices increase 


the cost of doing business, but many 
millers seem to have developed a kind 
of immunity to ialk about increased 
costs but they are very sensitive to 
price levels. One description is just 
as accurate as the other, and perhaps 
in the general interest it would be 
well to regard these costly gimmicks 
and practices as price reductions in- 
stead of cost increases. 

“The whole area of tricks and gim- 
micks in seiling flour would be vastly 
improved if millers generally would 
adopt the practice of figuring that 
the exact cost of these devices is 
precisely nothing more nor less than 
a reduction in price.” 





LOWER RAIL RATE ON 
EXPORT FLOUR SOUGHT 


CHICAGO—Proposals to establish 
rates on flour for export equal to 
those for wheat have been submitted 
by the railroad committee chairman 
to Western Trunk Line, Southwest- 
ern and Texas-Louisiana territory 
railroads. These reduced wheat rates 
from points in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Missouri to Gulf ports for 
export have been the target of criti- 
cism by the milling industry and were 
discussed with railroads at a confer- 
ence in Chicago June 12, between car- 
riers and milling and grain interests. 
The proposals would reduce the rates 
on flour for export the same as on 
whole grain. 
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If you now have an inadequate, or high-cost water 
supply, an IPI Recovery System will eliminate your 
problem. Your city water requirements can be 
reduced by as much as 90%. 


ADDS EXTRA PROFITS ...REDUCES SEWAGE 


As it solves your water problems, an IPI Recovery 
System also adds to your plant profits (by re- 
covering wheat-washer solids) —and reduces total 
sewage by as much as 90%. Now in successful op- 
eration, the IPI Recovery System has proved its 


worth. Complete details are available from— 


IPL Industrial Processes, Inc. 


> 52 B+’ 621 5. W. MORRISON + PORTLAND 5, OREGON 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
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Nebraska Pastoral Now Just Memory 





VANISHED LANDMARK—The Adam Gunderson farm in Cheyenne Coun‘ 

Neb., as shown in this reproduction, was an attractive, important meeting 
place for families of the community in the early days. One of the ma‘n 
sources of attraction was the Gunderson grist mill where settlers traded 
their wheat for flour. 


A crumbling stone foundation on 
the banks of Lodge Pole Creek in 
Cheyenne County, Neb., midway be- 
tween Sidney, Neb., and Cheyenne, 
Wyo., is all that remains of the Adam 
Gunderson grist mill, one of the 
picturesque, early day meeting places 
of the community. 

Until a few years ago there was 
a wooden upper story to the struc- 
ture. But time and the weather were 
hard on the upper part and it was 
removed. Mr. Gunderson, who also 
operated a farm near the mill, was 
an early Nebraska settler and busi- 
nessman of the area. 

The Gunderson farm was a place 
of park-like beauty. Trees bordering 
the streain added to the grace and 
serenity of the area. It was a period 
that moved at a slower pace than 
now, and many families made an 
outing of visiting the mill for flour. 
A number of old timers in the Sidney 
area still recall excursions to the 
Gunderson mill. The family would 
pile a wagon high with sacks of 
wheat, then drive to the mill. Very 
little money changed hands—it was 
strictly a barter transaction—with 
a fixed ratio of sacks of flour for 
so many sacks of wheat. The trip 
was not made often because it was 
a full day of work to drive to the 
mill, load flour and return by night- 
fall. A load of flour sufficient for 
several months was always the ob- 
jective of the trip. 

After the Gunderson 
closed, Roy Sitz of Sidney 


mill was 
bought 





Pillsbury Announces 3 
Management Changes 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced three moves with- 
in its plant management group. 
Clarence Paxton, plant superintendent 
at the Ogden, Utah, flour mill and 
feed plant becomes plant manager 
there; Henry E. Johnson, plant man- 
ager at Ogden, has transferred to 
the Colton, Cal., feed plant as plant 
manager; and E. J. Widner, plant 
manager at Colton, has transferred 
to Nashville, Tenn., as manager of 
the company’s feed plant there. 

Mr. Paxton joined the company in 
Ogden in 1930 and served in various 
capacities in the flour mill. He was 
appointed head miller in 1943 and 
plant superintendent in 1950. Mr. 
Johnson joined the company in 1937 
and has been plant manager at Ogden 
since 1953. Mr. Widner joined Pills- 
bury in Louisville in 1942 and was 
plant superintendent at Gainesville, 
Ga. 


some of the sifting equipment and 
installed it in his own mill, and the 
Gunderson establishment began to 
fade from the community scene 








“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canada’s May Exports 


Of Wheat and Flour 
Set New Records 


WINNIPEG—May exports of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour climbed to 
40,134,000 bu. to register the heaviest 
monthly movement since June, 1956, 
and boost the 10-month total of the 
current crop year to 259,570,000 bu 
compared with 215,414,000 bu. in the 
same period a year ago. The figure 
also exceeds the comparative figures 
back to 1952-53. 

The May clearances included 4.,- 
868,000 bu. in the form of flour and 
according to the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, was the best monthly clear- 
ance volume since July, 1953. The 
flour total for the August-May period 
of 1957-58 reached 33,066,000 bu. in 
terms of wheat, while the compara- 
tive figure for a year earlier was 29,- 
966,000 bu. 

Since the beginning of August last 
year, British Commonwealth coun- 
tries have taken 18,912,000 bu. in the 
form of flour from Canada. This in- 
cluded 11,306,000 to the U.K.; 1,644,- 
000 to Ceylon; 1,385,000 to Jamaica; 
1,338,000 to Trinidad-Tobago, and 
903,000 bu. as flour to Leeward-Wind- 
ward Islands. 

Among the other’ buyers, the 
Philippine Islands led with imports of 
flour equivalent to 4,102,000 bu. in 
the 10-month period, while 3,063.000 
went to Venezuela; and 1,487,000 to 
the U.S. Canadian flour during the 
period under review moved to 71 dif- 
ferent destinations. 

Exports of wheat only aggregating 
slightly more than 226,500,000 bu 
during August-May, included 76,606,- 
000 bu. cleared to the U.K.; 29,376,- 
000 to Japan; 19,099,000 to India; 27,- 
396,000 to Germany; 18,208,000 to the 
Netherlands; 11,313,000 to the USSR; 
10,259,000 to Belgium; 7,524,000 to 
Switzerland, and 6,148,000 bu. to U.S 
for the domestic use and milling in 
bond. Nine countries each imported 
anywhere from 1,000,000 to 3,500,000 
bu. during the 10 months. They were 


Pakistan, Malta, Australia, China, 
/.ustria, Ireland, Norway, Poland, 
and Peru. 

Since Aug. 1, 1957, approximately 


50% of the Canadian wheat shipped 
overseas cleared from Pacific 
board ports. 


sea- 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








the green light on substantial 

r purchases. This business has not 
shown up in local markets yet. The 
dull period between old and new crop 
is hold'ng back export trade, too, as 
export interests wait for higher sub- 


sidies. Offerings are not plentiful. 
Small clears sales were made to 
iomestic users 

Quotations July 3, Kansas City, 
~arlots, cottons: Hard winter short 
itent $5.15@5.20, standard 95% pa- 
tent $5.05@5.10, straight $5@5.05, 
established brands of family flour 
6.10@6 60, first clear with 13.50% 

14.5 protein $4.45@4.55, first 
lear with 11% protein $4.10@4.15, 


l clears and higher $3.75@3.95 
Wichita: Mills operated at 105% 
of capacity last week. Sales aver- 
compared with 176% the 
preceding week and 35% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices were unchanged to 5¢ higher. 
Quotations July 5, bas's Kansas City: 
Family $6.05@6.10, bakery short pat- 
5.17, bakery intermedi- 


aged 363% 


$5.12 


ate $5.02@5.07, first clear $4.57, sec- 
ond clears $4.02. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
the past week with prices practically 
the same as this time one week ago, 
and sales were mostly on a pads. 
basis. Shipping directions were good 

Hutchinson: Buyers and mills alike 
marked time again last week. Fail- 
ure of the new crop to reach its peak 
movement caused the trade to defer 
for the most part anticipating fu- 
ture wants. Mills are apprehensive 
on the score of quality of the new 
harvest and want to see more of the 
wheat before making extensive fu- 
ture commitments. A little encour- 
agement on the part of sellers prob- 
ably could have produced far great- 
er volume of business than the scat- 
tered spot and p.d.s. bookings. Ex- 
port interest dragged but the family 
trade showed greater interest than 
for some time and booked moderate- 
ly. Operations continued on a 100% 
basis and outlook is for more of the 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
"errr . .. $34.50@35.00 $32.50@33.00 $39.50@40.00 $....@47.50 $....@49.00 
Standard midds . 43.00@44.00 37.00@37.50  44.00@45.00 ...-@56.50 ..-»-@55.00 
Fiour midds. ... 46.00@47.00 ....@46.00 ae —_ one paogne we om, 
Red dog . 53.50@54.00  49.00@5!.00 55.50@56.50 .»~-@64.00 : — 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran . . $28.00@28.75 $34.00@34.50 $ -@37.00 $41.75@42.50 $... i < 
Shorts 34.00@34.75 41.25@41.75 -@45.00 51.25@52.00 - 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
eee . $44.00@45.00 $52.00@53.00 $56.00@57.00 
WRTROG ccc scvevcces 35.00@34.00 36.00@40.00 40.00@43.00 
same. Price changes were narrow weakness of the grain futures mar- 


and quotations July 5 were the same 
as the preceding week, basis Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter family short 
patent $5.50@5.60, bakers patent 
$4.95@5, standard $4.85@4.90. 

Oklahoma City: The week was 
largely repetitious of the preceding 
with only fair sales and small ex- 
ports. Prices closed unchanged in 
both family and bakery flours. Quo- 
tations July 3, delivered Oklahoma 
points, carlots: Family short patent 
$6.80@7, standard patent $6@6.20; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.50 
@5.60, 95% standard patent $5.40@ 
5.50, straight grade $5.35@5.45 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: A strong interest was 
manifested in the flour market last 
week, but most buyers were still 
holding off making large purchases. 
amounted to around 100% of 
capacity. On account of the holiday 
running time was down to an aver- 
age of four days. Bakers flour was 
quoted 20¢ lower and first clears 10¢ 
lower but no change was made in the 
family flour pr‘ces. Quotations July 
3. 100-lb. cottons: Extra high patent 
$7@7.20, standard bakers, unenriched 
$5.45@5.55; first clears $4.55@4.65, 
delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 

Chicago: The first round of buy- 
ing of soft wheat flour from the new 
crop seems to be over in the central 
states, and another period of watch- 
ful waiting is going on as the week 
ending July 7 draws to a close. 

During the period a fairly large 
volume cf soft wheat, estimated at 
around 200% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity, was booked. Most of this was 
said to be cracker-cookie flour. Most 
of the sales were in the 5,000- to 
10,000-sack class, and most of the im- 
portant buyers are thought to be 
covered for 60 days. Cake flour is 
thought to be more heavily booked 
than cracker types. The cracker- 
cookie flour from the new crop, for 
delivery after July 15, went at prices 
around 50¢ sack below current quo- 
tations for old crop flour. 

At mid-week a brief flurry of 
southwestern hard wheat flour from 
new crop wheat was sold, filling some 
bakers’ needs for July through the 
first half of August. For the most 
part, however, mills and buyers alike 
are awaiting more extensive protein 
determinations before booking more 
heavily. 

Quotations July 7: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.10@6.45, standard $6@6.35, 
clear $5.50@5.85; hard winter short 
$5@5.60, 95% patent $4.90@5.50, 
clear $5.45, family flour $7.15; soft 
winter high ratio $6.50@7.24, stand- 
ard $5.65@5.85, clear $5.10; cookie 
and cracker flour, papers $5.15. 

St. Louis: Last week's flurry of 
buying of hard wheat flour failed to 
build up momentum enough to car- 
ry into this week. New business add- 
ed to mill books since June 30 is 
disappointingly small. With most 
pressing nearby requirements cov- 
ered buyers are waiting out the 


Sales 


kets as prices move into new low 
ground in over a decade. 

A renewed interest in soft wheat 
flour buying began at mid-week when 
mill offers fell more in line with 
buyers’ ideas. Buying has been brisk 
with the cracker and cookie trade, 
coverage of requirements up to 120 
days being general. 

Mill running time planned for the 
week is spotty. Advantage was taken 
of the Independence Day holiday for 
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a three-day shut-down for cleanup 
and repair by some mills. 

Quotations July 3, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks: Family flour top patent $5.85, 
top hard $7.15, ordinary $5.45; bakery 
flour, in 100-lb. papers: Cake $7, 
pastry $5.05, soft straight $5.50, 
clears $4.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.50, standard patent $5.30, 
clears $4.65; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.40, standard $6.30, clears 
$6.15. 


East 


Boston: Flour trading was extreme- 
ly slow last week despite further ef- 
forts of mill agents to stimulate 
business by the process of offering 
modest price concessions, particular- 
ly in the hard wheat flours. 

Spring wheat flour dipped about 
19¢ in mid-week but recovered to 
average about 14¢ net lower for the 
week. First clears did not share in the 
price variation, holding unchanged 
all week. Hard wheat flour was un- 
changed for the week. Soft wheat 
flour tended lower with the maxi- 
mum price change taking place in 
high ratio type—20¢ on the inside 
quotation and 45¢ on the high side of 
the range. 

Most local buyers were inclined 
to sit on the sidelines after the buy- 








ing spree in the preceding week and 
await further price cuts before en- 
tering the market. Balances for the 
time being were generally believed 
to be adequate which made the side- 
line position tenable. Shipping direc- 
tions on the bakery flours were de- 
fined as slow indicating generally 
slow business which prevails in most 
other foodlines. 

Quotations July 5: Spring short 
patents $6.85@6.95, standard patents 
$6.75@6.85, high gluten $7.05@7.15, 
first clears $6.02@6.27; hard winter 
short patents $6.17@6.25, standard 
patents $6.02@6.10; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.44@7.22; eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.87@6.27, soft 
wheat high ratio $6.62@7.77, family 
$7.22. 

Buffalo: Consumer buying con- 
tinued in Kansas flour last week in 
an extension of the outburst of de- 
mand late in the preceding week 
However, they booked mostly for 60 
days rather than the usual 120 days 
or six months. Sales were made on 
the basis of a 15¢ discount after 
July 15. 

One spokesman said it is evident 
that buyers believe that prices will 
recede after the holiday in the wake 
of heavy receipts at terminals. And 
it may occur. Farmers with wet 





SUMMARY OF FLO 


UR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 ib 
delivery: 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family , _ $ @ - $6.30@6.95 §$ @... $...@ $ @7.20 
Spring top patent 6.10@6.45 @ $ @ 
Spring high gluten 6.24@6.34 @ 6.77@7.0! 
Spring short 6.04@6.24 OP ses 6.40 6.57@6.8! 
Spring standard 6.00@6.35 5.94@6.14 @ 6.30 6.47@6.76 
Spring straight @ @ @46.'5 @6.7! 
Spring first clear 5.50@5.85 5.35@5.47 @ @ 5.78@6.02 
Hard winter family e’ is @ 6.10@6.60 7.15 @ 
Hard winter high gluten § " 5.50 @ 
Hard winter short 5.00@6.00 5.15@5.20 5.30 5.861@6.36 
Hard winter standard o “a 50 -@ 5.05@5.10 @465 5 tome 26 
Hard winter first clear 5.45 -.@ o  » 55 $ 5.36@5.72 
Soft winter short patent @ — 7.54@7.78 
Soft winter standard 5.65@5.85 @ @ 6.17@7.08 
Soft winter straight @ @ $ @5.50 5.37@6.02 
Soft winter first clear @5.10 @ @4.60 5.07@5.17 
Rye flour, white 5 ses 20 @4.85 @ @ 5.65@5.74 
Rye flour. dark 4.43@4.45 @4.10 @ @ 4.90@4.99 
Semolina, bulk @ @5.95 @ @ @ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh “New Or 

Spring family $ 7.00 $ @ ... $...@7.22 $6.90@7.15 $ @ 
Spring high gluten 6.99@7.09 7.05@7.i5 7.05@7.15 6.95@7.02 6.60@6.80 
Spring short 6.79@6.89 6.85@6.95 6.85@6.95 6.75@6.82 6.50@6.70 
Spring standard 6.69@6.79 6.75@6.95 6.75@6.85 6.65@6.72 6.30@6.50 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.25 6.65@6.75 6.02@6.27 6.21@6.42 5.75@6.05 
Hard winter short 6.08@6.18 5.90@6.00 6.17@6.25 5.80@5.85 5 H+ + 55 
Hard winter standard 5 — 03 5.80@5.90 6 my 10 §.70@5.75 5.25@5.40 
Hard winter first clear @ @ 4.45@4.75 
Soft winter short patent @ ¢ @ $ 5.20@5.55 
Soft winter straight 5.80@6.00 5.87@6.27 4.80@5.05 
Soft winter first clear @ @ @ 4.15@4.60 
Rye flour, white 5.60@5.70 5.70@5.80 @ 5.63@5.68 
Rye flour, dark 3 @ 4.89@5.13 
Semolina, bulk : 6.75@6.85 @ @6.54 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Pi PD a cecdadnegeutioen Bias wwe Spring top patent $5.85@6.10 $5.80@6.20 
OS a ee — ee Bakers* 4.90@5.20 4.55@4.80 
Spe gS RSL ESS “BRE apts .--@5.35 Winter exports? ose on ee Pe 


*100-ib. papers. #100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. 


Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 


and British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 
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Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘'LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
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QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal eS 





Milling Co., Limited 


ON ALL 
coma § CABLE CODES 
e 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


N. V. 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 





4 ale AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. L. F. business much preferred. 


50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO? 


« IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Streets, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Frenne...” Liverpoo! 








fo hl ~ x ~ 
FROELS FODE 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


Cable Address: “‘Trofo,’"’ Copenhagen 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 
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wheat on their hands may be forced 
to unload their grain. 

Much of the new crop has poor 
baking characteristics and its pro- 
tein content is low—ranging from 
9%¢ to 10%. Spring wheat flour men 
say this will cause a switch to their 
side this year and keep spring prices 
up. Incidently, prices on spring wheat 
were reduced 16¢ last week in an 
effort to garner some of the busi- 
ness going to Kansas flour. 

High protein clears were unchanged 
and in easier supply. Lower protein 
clears were reduced in an adjustment 
to new crop levels. 

Soft wheat flour had its big go- 
around, but both cake and pastry 
flour were sharply lowered in an ap- 
proach to new crop levels. Cake flour 
was marked down 45¢ and pastry 
flour 30¢. 

Export activity was a little better 
last week. Colombia bought 373,000 
bu. of hard wheat. There was better 
than usual demand for various grades 
of flour from South American coun- 


tries. Puerto Rico was an active 
buyer. 
Local retail bakeries suffered a 


sharp reversal of business last week 
and one spokesman said, “The re- 
cession has caught up with them.” 
He added some of them planned to 
close this week and remain closed 
until July 14. Some of the closing: 
are normal vacation shutdowns, but 
others are closing because they said 
there isn’t enough business volume 
to pay them to stay open. 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago and sharply below a year 
ago. Most mills reduced operations 
because of the holiday, but one mill 
put in a full seven-day week; one 
worked six days; one 52 days; one 
4%4 days and the remaining two mills 
put in four days. 

Quotations July 3: Spring family 
$7.20, high gluten $6.77@7.01, short 
$6.57@6.81, standard $6.47@6.76, 
straight $6.71, first clear $5.78@6.02; 
hard winter short $5.81@6.36, stand- 
ard $5.66@6.26, first clear $5.36@ 
5.72; soft winter short patent $7.54 
@7.78, standard $6.17@7.08, straight 
$5.37 @6.02, first clear $5.07@5.17. 

New York: Further declines in 
prices for flour failed to bring out 
much additional buying by bakers in 
this area last week. Considerable 
hard winter flour purchases were 
made late in the previous week, ex- 
tending coverage to around 120 days. 
Subsequent easing of the wheat mar- 
ket to the lowest point in recent 
years caused flour buyers to be more 
cautious. Therefore, even though 
flour costs underwent further reduc- 
tions, business slowed down. Spring 
wheat millers also followed the mar- 
ket decline to a certain extent, but 
interest was rather quiet. Quotations, 
July 7: Spring short patent $6.79@ 
6.89, standard patent $6.69@6.79, 
spring high gluten $6.99@7.09, spring 
clear $6@6.25; hard winter short pa- 
tent $6.08@6.18, standard $5.93G 
6.03; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.42@ 
7.20; eastern soft wheat straight 





47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








$5.80@6, soft wheat high ratio $6.60 
@7.75; family $7. 

Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas prices re- 
mained unchanged from previous 
week’s lows. Several flour mills are 
reported as quoting 5@10¢ under the 
lows of $5.70 standard, $5.75 medium, 
$5.80 short, cotton, 100-Ib. sacks. 
Sales are stated as being very spotted 
over city and tri-state areas and 
moderate with commitments largely 
30 to 60 days. The majority of pros- 
pective flour buyers thought new 
crop hard Kansas was offered too 
premature and wanted to wait until 
the harvest was farther along. Cur- 
rent opinions are that hard winter 
prices will fall below levels now 
quoted. Sales of other patents re- 
main dull and directions on all pat- 
ents remained “fairly good to good.” 

Quotations July 3, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks: Hard Kansas standard patent 
$5.70@5.75, medium $5.75@5.80, 
short $5.80@5.85; spring standard 
$6.65@6.72, medium $6.70@6.77, 
short $6.75@6.82; first clear $6.21@ 
6.42, high gluten $6.95@7.02, adver- 
tised family patents $7.20, unadver- 


tised $690@7.15, pastry and cake 
flour $5.12@6.98. 
Philadelphia: Although the week 


drew to a close without too much ac- 
tivity many bakers and jobbers were 
still optimistic that the local flour 
market soon will experience greatly 
increased activity. There was some 
response during the week to the 
slightly lower offerings made by a 
few mills to stimulate buying of hard 
winter bakery flours. 

However, the beginning of the 
vacation season and the long Fourth 
of July week end were considered by 
mill representatives to have played a 
part in keeping down any large-scale 
buying. Meanwhile, unemployment in 
the area continued to influence baked 
goods sales, which showed no sub- 
stantial improvement. 

Quotations July 3, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.05 
@7.15, short patent $6.85@6.95, 
standard $6.75 @6.95, first clear $6.65 
@6.75; hard winter short patent 
$5.90@6, standard $5.80@5.90; soft 
winter, nearby, $5.60@5.70. 


South 


New Orleans: Sales continued at a 
good pace last week, but remained 
almost entirely against current and 
nearby needs. Bakers and jobbers 
are following markets closely but are 
not in a mood to buy for extended 
coverage ahead. Occasional sales were 
consummated, some sizable amounts 
but most buyers are intent on wait- 
ing. Additional volume of business 
was done in soft flours but demand 
for springs was very light. Clears 
were irregular, with underlying 
strength in 1.0 ash but easy in .70 
ash and a similar pattern on medium 
and strong protein clears. A healthy 
increase occurred in bookings of vari- 
ous grades of flour to the Americas, 
volume with some mills larger than 
domestic. Puerto Rico was an active 
buyer, but sales were made to most 
Latin countries. Demand from Vene- 
zuela was narrow. 

Quotations July 3, carlots, 100-lb. 
papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.40@5.55, standard $5 25@ 
5.40, first clear $4.45@4.75; spring 
wheat short patent $6.50@6.70, stand- 
ard $6.30@6.50, first clear $5.75@ 
6.05, high gluten S6.60@6.80; soft 
wheat short patent $5.20@5.55, 
straight $4.80@5.05, first clear $4.15 
@4.60, high ratio cake $5.70@6.10. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Milling production con- 
tinues at a high level, with some 
slowing down by interior mills. But 
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export mills on the Pacific Coast 
are running six to seven days a week, 
mostly on old export bookings. New 
bookings have slowed down but are 
expected to pick up when new crop 
quality and quantity begin to show 
up. Quotations July 3: High gluten 
$7.30, all-Montana $7.12, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.02, bluestem bakers 
$7.14, cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie 
$6.52, 100% whole wheat $6.46, gra- 


ham $6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, 
crushed wheat $6.36. 
Canada 
Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 


continues at a fairly even pace, with 
some firming of prices. 

Quotations July 4: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.85@ 
6.10 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.90 
@5.20 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

The situation regarding winter 
wheat flour is not at the moment too 
clear, pending clarification of wheat 
prices for the new crop. Quotations 
July 4: $4.20, 100’s export cottons, 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

The new crop of winter wheat is 
coming along very well, and with 
favorable weather conditions, har- 
vesting should be starting in about 
two weeks’ time. In the meantime, 
very little wheat is being offered for 
sale, as stocks are pretty well com- 
pleted. Quotations July 4: $1.51@1.52 
bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers here faced another setback in 
their Far East sales during the week 
as a result of the action taken by 
Philippine authorities. 

Cables from Manila reported that 
due to the shortage of dollars, the 
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WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 

Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 












Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM Cables: 
(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,"’ London 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL eITH _ 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











Cable Address: “Dorrracn,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Lid. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
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Central Bank has taken away from 
agent banks the authority to approve 
applications for the opening of let- 
ters of credit for the importation 
of flour. This means that all appli- 
cations will receive the closest scru- 
tiny by the Central Bank and will 
certainly slow up purchases from 
here for the time being. 

In some quarters it was felt the 
Central Bank took this action in 
view of the heavy orders placed for 
U.S. flour following the announce- 
ment that the U.S. subsidy of 40¢ 
cwt. would be cut off late this 
month. 

Other export outlets for Canadian 
shipments from Vancouver are lit- 
tle changed and are generally limited 
to purchases for immediate needs. 

The domestic trade is reported 
quiet with prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions July 4, cash car for hard wheat 
grinds: First patents $5.95, bakers 
patents $4.90 papers and $5.10 cot- 
tons; Ontario pastry $6.75, cake $7.35. 

Winnipeg: Export movement of 
Canadian flour at 273,000 sacks for 


the week ended July 3 was down 
from the previous week's 294,000- 
sack total with most of the move- 


ment to Class 2 destinations. Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries 
took only 15,600 sacks, but this was 
up slight!y from the earlier week's 
total of 14,000 sacks. Domestic trade 
s seasonally good with mills con- 
tinuing their operations full-time on 
a five-day week. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations July 5: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the BPrit'sh Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s $5.80@6 20; 
second patents, cottons $5.55@5.95; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s 
$4.55@4.80. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: The rye price basis 
softened during the week, taking 5¢ 
decline. Negligible sales were report- 


ed. Quotations July 3: Pure white 
No. 1 $4.85, medium $4.65, dark 
$4.10. 


Chicago: Only enough rye flour for 
immediate needs was booked in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing July 7. Supplies from the new 
crop are being awaited and prices are 
yet to be set. Quotations July T: 
White patent $5.18@5.20, medium 
$4.98@5, dark $4.43 @ 4.45. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. There was no interest in 
the market. Quotations July 3: White 
rye $5.65@5.74, medium $5.45@5.54, 
dark $4.90@4.99. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices show 
little change and buying remains on 
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the same pattern of small hand-to- 
mouth purchases with bakers inter- 
ested in the new crop picture. Quo- 
tations July 3, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.63@5.68, 
medium $5.34@5.43, dark $4.89@5.13, 
rye meal $4.88@4.93. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
remained quiet last week with de- 
mand light. Orders were of the hand- 
to-mouth variety. The July 3 quota- 
tion on rye white of $5.70@5.80 was 
unchanged from the previous week. 

Portland: Quotations July 3: White 
patent $7.10, pure dark rye $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal continues at a fa- 
vorable level considering the season, 
with ample supplies and prices steady. 
Quotations July 4: Rolled oats in 80- 
lb. cottons $5.55; oatmeal in 100’s 
cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal across the three prairie 
provinces continues to be entirely 
domestic in character. With mills 
geared to this market there has been 
no accumulation of stocks and prices 
continue firm. Quotations July 5: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65G 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 
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shorts $44.75@45.75. Mixed or pool 
cars higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand was good for 
millfeed on the decline last week but 
offerings were light especially for 
immediate shipments, as mills were 
closing down for the holiday. Quota- 
tions July 3, burlaps: Bran $37, gray 
shorts $45, delivered Texas common 
points; $2.50 lower on bran and $5 
lower on shorts, compared with one 
week previous. 

Chicago: Millfeeds continued to 
decline in the central states during 
the week ending July 7, as supplies 
turned from extreme scarcity only a 


few days ago to abundance. And, 
after emergency needs were filled, 
buyers appeared uninterested. De- 


clines in the week ranged from $1 to 
$4, with only red dog holding its 
own. Quotations July 7: Bran $34.50 
@35, standard midds. $43@44, flour 
midds. $46@47, red dog $53.50@54. 


St. Louis: Millfeed prices took a 
sharp tumble last week as demand 
failed to hold up following the heavy 
purchases of previous week. Mill 


spokesmen say that many of their 
accounts are amply covered for their 
current needs and the buying yet to 
be done by those not covered will 
not be particularly large. However, 
this buying interest has failed to de- 
velop and buyers have turned cau- 
tious and are inclined to wait out 
the market 

Occasional resale offers from over- 
enthusiastic buyers of last week are 
being reported, and a limited amount 
of jobber material is being offered 
However, the millfeed still unsold for 
this week's shipment is not overly 
large and production for last week 
was curtailed by the long week end 
shutdown over Independence Day 
Quotations July 3: Sacked bran $34 
@34.50, shorts $41.25@41.75; bulk 
bran $31.50@32, shorts $39.50@40 
midds. $39@39.50 


Boston: The local millfeed market 
was firmer last week with the sup- 
ply situation generally described as 
tight although the trade demand was 
limited. Most buyers were operating 
on a hand to mouth basis and ap- 
peared content with the position of 
caution. Bran advanced about $1.50 
during the week while middlings shot 
up $3.50 to $4.50. Quotations July 5: 
Bran $49, middlings $55. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales turned slow 
last Bran was in a little bet- 
ter demand than middlings, but sack- 
ed items of both fell off as country 
trade demand slackened. Medium and 
large mixers business is but 
buyers are taking a “look-see” at 
prices and buying for spot only. Lo- 
were at a standoff 
There was some Ca- 
but nothing 


week 


L206 od, 


cal price levels 
with the West 
nadian competition 


31 


pressing. Mill running time ranged 
from 4 to 6 days. Bran ended the 
week $1 higher; middlings dropped 
$4 and red dog advanced $1. Quota- 
tions July 3: Bran $39.50@40, stand- 
ard midds. $44@45, red dog $55.50@ 
56.50. The bulk differential on both 
bran and middlings was $4.50. 
Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market continued to show high post- 
ings last week after its sharp re- 
bound two weeks ago from recently 
established lows. The July 3 list of 
quotations showed bran unchanged 
at $47.50, standard midds. up $2 to 
$56.50, and red dog up $1 to $64. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
very good last week with high prices 
the incentive to buy replenishments 
on a more liberal basis. Quotations 
July 3, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$43.40 @43 86, standard midds. $52.86 
@55.40, flour midds. $57.86@58.86, 
red dog $61.86@62.86 

New Orleans: Slack demand for 
millfeed produced further declines, 
mixers and other buyers purchasing 


only urgent quantities. Mixers and 
jobbers displayed less interest in 
bulk feeds than usual, the former 
having apparently replenished inven- 
tories and also expected some let 
down in formula feed sales because 
of feeders making use of small 


grains. Sacked feed was plentiful but 
sales were disappointing. Quotations 


July 3: Bran $41.75@42.50, shorts 
$51.25 @52. 

Portland: Millfeeds are holding 
firm despite heavy mill production 


and slower local demand. Mills have 
an excellent backlog of export orders, 
estimated at 35,000 to 40,000 tons the 
next four months. Mill run $38, mid- 
dlings $8 over. 
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HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 


1. O. HOCKADAY 

















AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 


Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 


Purchase, Sale or Merger 


Cost Accounting 


Stock and Bond Issues 
Records of Invested Capital 


SINCE 1925 





SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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through the normal channels of 
trade. 

An unsound expansion of bar- 
ter will be harmful in the long 
run to Agriculture and the bene- 
fits, if any, will be for the ac- 
count of the foreign producers of 
surplus materials and the inter- 
national traders thereof. We 
therefore reiterate that no fur- 
ther legislative barter authority 
is needed. 


Status of PL 480 
Program Detailed 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that a 
balance of approximately $30 million 
remains under Title I of Public Law 
180 

This sum is being held for contin- 
gency use in connection with agree- 
ments already negotiated, and is not 
vailable ior new commitments. 
Title I agreements are concluded wi.h 
friendly governments in terms of ex- 
port market value and the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. cost is estimated 
it the time the agreements are nego- 
tiated. The CCC cost includes do- 
mestic support prices, storage, proc- 
essing, and inland transportation. 
Since this cost may change from time 
to time, a small balance is necessary 
to allow for this contingency, USDA 
explains. 

Agreements concluded under Title 
I of Public Law 480 during the year 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 


-FLOUR——_ 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 














Gitesert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR powmesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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Flurry of Activity in USDA Brings 
Approval for PL 480 Wheat and Flour 


ending June 30, 1958, totaled $1,050,- 
000,000, at CCC cost. 

The total since the program be- 
gan in July 1954 is slightly over $4 
billion at CCC cost. In addition to the 
$4 billion Title I authorization, some 
foreign currencies are sold to U.S. 
government agencies for use in lieu 
of dollar appropriations and these re- 
imbursements to CCC have slightly 
increased the total that could be pro- 
grammed. 

Public Law 480 as originally en- 
acted July 10, 1954, provided $700 
million for Title I foreign currency 
sales for the 3-year period ending 
June 30, 1957. This later was in- 
creased three times to a total $4 
billion authorization. The last in- 
crease extended the program one 
year through June 30, 1958. 

Taking into consideration the $4 
billion authorization and net reim- 
bursements to CCC from sales of 
foreign currencies to U.S. govern- 
ment agencies, there is a balance of 
approximately $30,000,000 available 
for contingency purposes. 


Soybean Industry Men 


Oppose Barter Trade 


WASHINGTON—The soybean in- 
dustry added its weight in opposition 
to barter dealings under provisions 
of Public Law 480 last week when 
a committee of industry representa- 
tives met with U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials to discuss indus- 
try problems. 

The committee reversed what was 
understood to have been a favorable 
view of soybeans in the barter field 
of international trade, and asked 
USDA to withdraw soybeans from 
the barter availability list. 

According to the USDA officials, 
the committee reported that its for- 
eign buyers say foreign demand has 
dried up considerably pending action 
by Congress on extension of PL 480 
with its liberalized barter provisions. 

The foreign market reportedly be- 
lieves that if the expanded barter pro- 
visions of the House bill were to be 
enacted they would be able to obtain 
U.S. soybeans from barter contracts 
at substantial discounts under pre- 
vailing prices. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Toledo Port Approves 
Leases for Two New 


Major Elevators 


TOLEDO—The board of directors 
of the Toledo-Lucas County Port 
Authority voted June 27 to approve 
acceptance of two bids received in 
June for leasing grain facilities at two 
adjacent waterfront sites in Toledo. 

The bids, by Continental Grain Co. 
of Buffalo, N.Y., and the Andersons 
of Maumee, Ohio, call for long-term 
leases of 3 million and 5 million bush- 
el capacity facilities that are to be 
built by the Port Authority. Accept- 
ance of the bids is subject to the 
acquisition of a 14-acre site from the 
Wabash and the New York Central 
Railroads. The property, known as 
the Middlegrounds, is on the west 
bank of the Maumee River, 5% miles 
upstream from Maumee Bay. 

The facilities are expected to cost 
a total of between $10 million and $12 
million and will be financed by reve- 
nue bonds. When construction is com- 
pleted the facilities will greatly aug- 
ment present waterfront grain han- 
dling capacity in the port and with 
the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way can be expected to attract sub- 
stantially more grain from a larger 
area of the Midwest. 


WASHINGTON—The U S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued au- 
thorizations to Peru, Brazil, Korea 
and Nationalist China to finance pur- 
chase of wheat and wheat flour from 
U.S. suppliers. Its vrevious author- 
ization for Iceland has been amend- 
ed to include soft red winter wheat. 
Brazil will buy $6,421,000 in wheat 
and wheat flour. 

The Peru deal involves an undis- 
bursed previously issued procurement 
authorization of 3,000 tons, as well 
as a new grant for 20,000 metric tons 
of wheat or flour. 


Foreign Demand Thin 


A supplemental agreement with 
Israel] provides for financing the sale 
of $6 million of grain, with payment 
in Israeli pounds. About 30,000 met- 
ric tons wheat at $1.9 million, 70,000 
metric tons corn and grain sorghums 
at $3.2 million and ocean transporta- 
tion at $900,000 are involved, with 
purchase authorizations to be an- 
nounced later. 

Ecuador will receive 15,000 metric 
tons of wheat valued at approximate- 
ly $1 million. A supplemental agree- 
ment with Ceylon provides for fi- 
nancing of a sale of $2.1 million 
worth (including ocean transporta- 
tion costs) of wheat flour by USS. 
suppliers under Title I of PL 480. 
Payment for the flour will be in 
rupees. The flour, about 20,000 met- 
ric tons, is valued at $1.7 million. 
Ocean transportation is estimated 
at $400,000. Purchase authorizations 
will be issued later. 

Further information regarding this 
program may be obtained from the 
Programs Operations Division, For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Phone: REpublic 7-4142, 
Ext. 6211 or 5433. 

This reprogramming of the un- 
expended funds from last year’s PL 
480 authorizations may be a good in- 
dex of the thinness of foreign de- 
mand for U.S. wheat this coming 
year. 

Another amended authorization 
makes 9,200 metric tons available 
for Korea and somewhat more than 
$500,000 in flour for Formosa. USDA 
says this represents the use of pre- 
viously unprogrammed funds, and 
that authorization 24-20 for Korea 
will permit financing of about 390,- 
000 tons of wheat or wheat flour, of 
which about 120,000 tons remains to 
be purchased. China may still buy 
about 122,000 metric tons of wheat. 

Authorization No. 28-14 for Brazil 
provides for purchase of about 100,- 
000 metric tons of hard red winter 
wheat of the subclasses dark hard 
winter and yellow hard red winter, 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better in bulk, 
and wheat flour excluding flour 
milled from durum wheat. Durum 
wheat includes the subclasses hard 
amber durum, amber durum and dur- 
um. Wheat or flour exported must 
have been produced in the continen- 
tal U.S. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made between July 3 
and Aug. 30, 1958, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to impor- 
ters f.o.b. or f.a.s. U.S. ports. Ship- 
ment from U.S. ports may be made 
between July 3 and Sept. 30, 1958. 

Purchases of the wheat or wheat 
flour will be made by Comissae Con- 
sultiva de Trigo, Departamento Eco- 
nomico e Consular Ministerio das Re- 
lacoes Exteriores, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Authorization No. 40-16 was issued 
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to Iceland to provide for financing the 
purchase from U.S. suppl ers of soft 
red winter wheat contracted for on or 
after June 25, 1958, and shipped on 
or after July 1, 1958. Issued May 5, 
1958, the authorization originally did 
not provide for inclusion of soft red 
winter among the wheats eligible for 
financing. As amended, the authoriza- 
tion provides for purchase of $800,000 
worth, or about 12,000 metric tons of 
wheat in bulk, Grade US. No. 2 or 
better, or wheat flour. 

Information about purchasers of 
the wheat or wheat flour may be re- 
quested from the Embassy of Iceland, 
1906 23rd St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
(Telephone: COlumbia 5-6653.) 
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Crop Improvement 


Group Head Reelected 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — Wells 
F. Ostrander, Centennial Mills, Inc., 
Seattle, was reelected president of the 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
4ssn. at the group’s 15th annual 
meeting at Walla Walla. Elected to 
serve with him were Frank Anderson, 
Oregon Wheat Growers League, vice 
president; Louis Pifer, Jones, Scott 
Co., Walla Walla, treasurer, and Wil- 
liam L. Haley, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, chairman of the board. 
In addition to the new officers those 
appointed to the executive committee 
included Joe DeHaan, General Mills, 
Inc., Tacoma; Max Hinrichs, Pullman, 
and Louis E. Keiler, Seattle-First 
National Bank, Walla Walla. 
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International Milling 


Presents Fall Campaign 


MINNEAPOLIS — A 3-day sales 
management meeting of all Interna- 
tional Milling Co. grocery products 
division managers and supervisors in 
the U.S. was held recently at the 
Calhoun Beach Hotel here. 

The meeting opened with a presen- 
tation of the fall sales campaign. New 
sales and merchandising techniques 
were presented by representatives of 
each sales area. 

Management personnel represent- 
ing all of the company’s U.S. sales 
areas attended the meeting. In charge 
of the program was John T. Lynch, 
grocery products general sales man- 
ager, and Stephen E. Budd, director 
of sales training. 





IMPROVED PROFITS 
SEEN FOR MILLERS 


NEW YORK—An improvement in 
profit margins has benefited the 
milling industry in recent months, 
the Value Line Investment survey, 
published by Arnold Bernhard & Co., 
Inc., reports. Individual companies 
have been able to acquire grain at 
lower prices than was possible a 
year ago and the values received for 
their end products have held rela- 
tively stable, the survey declares. 
The survey holds that a prospective 
record wheat crop and a record sup- 
ply of feed grains, in conjunction 
with such basic forces as expanding 
population, rising disposable income 
and active product diversification, 
will probably be translated into sales 
and earnings gains for leading mill- 
ing companies through 1959. 
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NEW BAKERY SALES AID—A newspaper advertising mat service to help 
the baking industry promote its products has been announced by General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The kit shown above contains details of the new 
plan, together with several point-of-sale devices carrying out the theme, 
“Summertime Fun—Baked Foods Make It Easy!” According to Harmison 
Hale, manager of the bakery sales service department of General Mills, the 
program is designed to make high quality advertising services available to 





the baking industry at low cost. 





19.3 Million Sacks 
Flour Produced 


During May 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in May was 19,321,000 sacks, 
averaging 920,000 sacks each working 
day, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has reported. This compared 
with an average output each working 
day of 882,000 sacks in April and 
882,000 sacks in May, 1957. Wheat 
flour mills in May operated 84.1% of 


capacity, compared with 80.6 and 
81.2%, respectively, for April and 
May, 1957. 

The Department of Commerce pro- 
duction total, which was prepared 


by the Bureau of the Census, is .7% 
more than The Northwestern Miller 
estimate of 19,268,912 sacks for May, 
and 3% mere than the estimated 
daily average output. (This estimate, 
which was published June 17, listed 
an average of 917,517 sacks a work- 
ing day.) 

Flour mills in May ground 44,278,- 
000 bu. wheat compared with 44,464,- 
000 bu. in the previous month. Wheat 
offal output was 371,214 tons. 

Rye flour production in May was 
165,000 sacks. Rye grindings were 
383,000 bu. and 2,206 tons of rye of- 
fal were produced. 

These figures represent the pro- 
duction of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are re- 
ported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 sacks or more and the 
balance estimated. The estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950. 


$40-$50 Million Aid 
For Farmers Sought 
In Canada 


OTTAWA—With drouth conditions 
still clutching thousands of acres of 
western Canada’s farm lands, Ottawa 
sources are talking in terms of $0 
to $50 million as likely to be paid out 
under Canada’s Prairie Farm Assist- 
ance Act. Under the act farmers may 
be paid from $2 to $4 an acre for half 
their cultivated acreage when they 
are faced with crop failures 

John Diefenbaker, prime minister, 
reporting to the House of Commons 
on a personal survey in Saskatche- 
wan, said that at least two-thirds of 
that province’s 3,000 townships may 
be eligible for assistance under the 
act. In Manitoba he anticipated some 
700 townships might be similarly 
eligible. 

Douglas Harkness, agriculture min- 
ister, said that payments under the 
act might be revised. The proposed 
amendments will provide for pay- 
ments for crop damage or failure on 
the basis of actual yield on individu- 
al farms rather than on the average 
yield in each township, which is the 
present method of payment. 
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Cargill Editor Honored 


MINNEAPOLIS—Georgina McGil- 
livray, editor of the Cargill News, 
employee publication of Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been elected area 
director for the International Council 
of Industrial Editors. Her responsi- 
bility will comprise some 300 com- 
pany publications and their editors in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
North and South Dakota. 
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To Attend K-State. One of five W. K. Kellogg Foundation fel- 


this fall 
who has been accepted by the 


lowship winners from Norway will enroll at Kansas State College 
He is Lars Sogn of the State Grain Corp., 
K-State school for toward his 
chemistry and grain technology. The Kellogg Foundation cooperates with the 
Agricultural Research Council in Norway to provide an opportunity for study 
experiences in the U.S 


graduate work master’s degree in cereal 


Joins Firm, Joining the merchandis:ng department of the Evans 
Grain Co. at Salina, Kansas, recently was Paul Trower. Mr. Trowe1 
his grain career in 1938 by doing summer work with the late Harry Robinson 
of the Kansas Elevator Co. at Kansas City attending the Univ 
of Kansas. He was with the Kansas Grain Co. from 1952 an 
the Mensendieck Grain Co. from 1952 to 1954. Then he moved from 
City to the C-G-F Grain Co. operation at Wichita 


started 
while ersity 
1949 to i with 
K insas 
manage 
minister of trade and 
sident of Brazilian 


Canadian Post. Canada’s former deputy 
>», Mitchell W. Sharp, has been appointed vice pr 
Light & Ltd 


commerce 


Traction Power Co.. 


Milling 


Visiting Around, two officials of the William Kell 


week, P. H. Baum, general 


Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, made brief trips last 

manager, went to Kansas City and Chicago, and L. E. McCown, manager 
of the feed department, to the South 

» ’ a ’ — . 

MNF aller. Witiam T. McArthur, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 


apolis, called at the office of the Millers National Federation in Chicago 
July 1 
Hospitalized. Chicago flour distribut Urban Arnold, is in St 


Evanston, Ill attack at the end of 


convalescing but the 


Francis Hospital 
June. He is 


not Known yet 


following a heart 


date of his release from the hospital is 


Importer’s Appointment. Named as manager of the 





Dutch flour importing firm of N. V. Meelunie, Amsterdam, is B. Jongman. 
The appointment was made at a general meeting of shareholders, reports 
Th. P. Glasz, secretary 


New Director. President of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd, H. Nor- 


man Davis, has been elected director of Catelli Food Products, Ltd., 
Canadian durum products firm. Mr. Davis is also chairman of the Canadian 
Nati Millers Assn. and serves on the boards of many Canadian grain 


fiw 
irms 


and baking 


Marriage Plans, Tre wedding 


Peter Anker Heegaard will take place in Minneapolis July 12. The bride is 


of Anne Randolph Mintener and 


the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bradshaw Mintener of Washington. M1 
Mintener was counsel for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., before taking an appointment 
with the government. He is now in legal practice. The bridegroom's parents 
are Mr. and Mrs. William R. Heegaard. Mr. Heegaard is with the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. The Minteners are staying in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm 
McDonald who are vacationing in Europe. Mr. McDonald is with International 
Milling C 
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Profit In Better 
Safety Record, 
Bakers Told 


CHICAGO—A sharp reduction in 
the cost of workmen’s compensation 
insurance can be one important re- 
sult of planned safety programs in 
bakeries, according to Frank J. Wir- 
ken. Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kan- 
sas City, chairman of the safety com- 
mittee of the American Bakers Assn. 

In his report to the recent meet- 
ing of the ABA board of governors, 
Mr. Wirken said that it is estimated 
that bakers spend more than $10 mil- 
lion per year on workmen’s compen- 
sation. The rate is based, he said, on 
the accident experience record of the 
entire industry. 

“If the accident experience record 

Mr. Wirken said, “the 
go lower. Other industries 
do have lower rates. The cost to one 

unt, as an example, went from 
$1.75 per $100 of payroll to 40¢ per 
result of im- 


improves 


rate will 


$100 of payroll as a 
proved safety records. 
“Your safety committee is seeking 
ways and means to help members 
f the industry adopt more effective 
if accident prevention pro- 
erams. The accident frequency rate 
in the baking industry is higher than 
in other industries, but it is notable 
that those bakers who are partici- 
pating in the ABA safety contest, as 
a group, are showing improvement. 

“We seek to interest many more, 
particularly the smaller bakeries, to 
join in the campaign. The baking in- 
dustry contest is the second largest 
of all industries, from the standpoint 


types 
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of plants entered, but it should be 
even larger.” 

Mr. Wirken said his committee 
plans to provide more concrete in- 
formation on how to set up pro- 
grams within each plant, to assist 
in building a better accident fre- 
quency record in the industry. 

He listed three highly important 
factors in any plant safety program. 
These are: 

1. The program must be complete- 
ly understood and supported by top 
management. 

2. Collection of accident facts and 
statistics in complete detail so that 
the costs of accidents and costs of 
preventing them can be analyzed. 
Education of supervisors in accident 
prevention is an important point in 
this analysis. 

3. Application of sound and prac- 
tical recommendations and programs 
based on facts and statistics. Such 
things as checking machinery to see 
that it has the proper guards; good 
“housekeeping” to prevent falls; and 
the proper storage of materials to 
eliminate accidents from falling ob- 
jects are included in this category. 
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FRANK J. WIRKEN HONORED 
CHICAGO—Frank J. Wirken, di- 
rector of safety for Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. and chairman of the 
safety committee of the American 
Bakers Assn., has been named win- 
ner of the 1957 Marcus A. Dow Me- 
morial Award. The award is made 
by the National Safety Council 
through a grant by Greyhound Corp. 
for achievement in safety engineer- 
ing in motor transportation. 

Mr. Wirken directs the Interstate 
safety program for 2,700 truck driv- 
ers operating from 29 bakeries. The 
Dow award consists of a plaque and 
$500 cash. 

Under Mr. Wirken’s direction, In- 
terstate has been a consistent winner 
in the national fleet contest, winning 
first, second and third in 1957 in its 
division. The company’s 1954-55 rec- 
ord showed more than nine million 
miles traveled, with a total loss of 
$3,442 for 555 vehicles—less than $7 
per vehicle or .00038¢ per. mile of 
operation. 
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B. Lynn Speaker 
Elected Chairman of 
Pacific N. W. AACC 


SPOKANE, WASH.—At the recent 
annual meeting of the Pacific North- 
west Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, B. Lynn 
Speaker, Helix (Ore.) Milling Co., 
was elected chairman. 

The section elected Doyle C. Udy, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Pull- 
man, Wash., vice chairman, and A. J. 
Shogan, Centennial Mills, Inc., Spo- 
kane, as secretary-treasurer. 

Clinton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N.J., president of the na- 
tional AACC, reported on current 
projects of the association. His ad- 
dress to the membership was titled 
the “Cereal Chemist, Yesterday, To- 
day and Tomorrow,” describing the 
place the cereal chemist will hold in 
the milling industry in the future. 

Mr. Brooke also discussed the sani- 
tation schools planned by the AACC 
in cooperation with the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration. (See story 
on page 24.) 
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Western Canada’s 
Grain Crop at 
Critical Stage 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
1958 crop has had the “book” thrown 
at it and is now at an extremely criti- 
cal stage with prospective outturns 
for harvest being pared daily. After 
severe drouth, drenching rain fell 
on southeastern Saskatchewan and 
southern Manitoba for a 36-hour pe- 
riod July 3-4. The rain broke the 
drouth in those areas but it left the 
farmers to face the problem of flood- 
ed farm lands. The rain missed most 
of the important wheat growing belt 
of Saskatchewan. 

Frost covered a large portion of 
the drouth region early June 24 with 
temperatures ranging from one to 
five degrees below freezing. Three 
days later, June 27, the mercury was 
in the 90’s. The frost occurred in a 
hit-and-miss fashion and while dam- 
age has resulted to crops in all stages 
of development it is impossible to 
evaluate the loss. It could be small, 
but even if as high as 10% it would 
be a heavy loss in view of reduced 
prospects as a result of drouth. 

While below normal temperatures 
retarded crop growth throughout the 
West this year, they also held de- 
terioration from drouth reasonably in 
check, but the high temperatures 
and hot winds experienced at the 
close of the week of June 27-29 
speeded deterioration. Over most of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan _ the 
moisture is not there to sustain the 
crops. 

Grasshopper Concern 

Where unchecked by spraying and 
late hatching, grasshoppers have 
moved into the grain fields across the 
southern portions of western Canada 
and are causing concern in the more 
heavily infested sections. Cutworms 
and wireworms are common. While 
weed growth is comparable to crop 
development, spraying operations are 
on a lesser scale than in previous 
years. 

Since most grasses have reached 
maturity with short stands and are 
dropping seed, there can be no im- 
provement of importance in hay and 
pasture lands. The feed situation is 
very serious and many livestock 
growers are feeding grain to main- 
tain the condition of their livestock. 
There is a trend toward the liquida- 
tion of livestock, but most of the ani- 
mals coming to market to date are in 
fairly good shape. 
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IWA Report 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that dur- 
ing the period June 18-24, 1958, in- 
clusive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 121,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) for rec- 
ording under the International Wheat 
Agreement against the 1957-58 year 
quotas. 

Sales for the week included 28,944 
ewt. flour (67,000 bu. in wheat equi- 
valent), and 54,000 bu. wheat. The 
importing country principally in- 
volved in this week’s sales was the 
Netherlands. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 
year on June 1, 1957, were 88,083,000 
bu. at June 24, 65,469,000 bu. in the 
form of grain, 22,614,000 in the form 
of flour. 

Australia sold 12,876,000 bu. and 
Canada 75,690,000 by June 20. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 











HELP WANTED 
seentiniiamenemiemmeninmel v 1 eeenmntieneementel 
ENGINEER WITH FLOUR MILL EXPERI- 


Should be able to lay out and super- 
vise new installations of equipment and 
buildings. Excellent opportunity with old 
established company for man who can 
qualify. Submit resume stating experience, 
education, personal background and sal- 
ary requirements All replies held in 
strict confidence. Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn 


Lebkuchen Cookie 
Good Sales Item 
In Los Angeles 


A distinctive cookie that is a sales 
leader locally and the medium of mail 
order business is the Lebkuchen cre- 
ated by the Spic’N Span Pastry 
Shops of Los Angeles. For three gen- 
erations this German-inspired cookie 
has been a proud production for the 
Nagel family which owns the bakery. 

Norman Nagel, manager of the firm 
founded by his grandfather, person- 
ally prepares these gingerbread men, 
18 in. in height, astride bread horses 
with saddles of black icing. 

The legendary Lebkuchen are pro- 
moted in a pamphlet that Mr. Nagel 
inserts into every purchase “A fes- 
tive cookie . . . The origin of Leb- 
kuchen is lost in the never-never land 
of German folklore, and eating it was 
a holiday tradition when great-great- 
grandma was a girl. The making of 
Lebkuchen was a matter of great 
importance in those faraway times, 
the dough taking many months of 
watching, kneading and care until it 
was finally ready for baking. With a 
delightful past . . . Lebkuchen, which 
may have inspired those candy-and- 
cake houses of Hansel and Gretel, 
was used to celebrate happy family 
events... .” 

A basic ingredient is honey, which 
makes it sweet and tasty. Nagel also 
creates gingerbread houses, sailboats 
and even whales. These are decorated 
with an egg white and citric acid 
base icing, which hardens like glass. 
Lebkuchen sell within their cello- 
phane wrappers for 25 cents each. 

Until the last few years, the prepa- 
ration of these cookies required three 
or four months treatment of dough. 
This has been developed into a four- 
hour process. 

Considerable hand craftsmanship 
in the baking art still prevails at the 
Spic’N Span. 
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U.S. Supreme Court 
Refuses Appeal in 


Staley Trademark Suit 


DECATUR, ILL.— The U.S. Su- 
preme Court has refused an appeal 
in the Staley trademark suit, bring- 
ing to a close the legal dispute which 
started back in 1951. 

The trademark rights of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, 
were set forth in an injunction grant- 


ed by the U.S. District Court at 
Springfield, Ill, in January, 1955, 
against the Staley Mlilling Co. of 


Kansas City. 

The injunction was upheld in the 
U.S. Court of Appeals at Chicago last 
March, and subsequently the Kansas 
City firm appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

The Staley Milling Co. was en- 
joined from the use of the name 
“Staley” or “Staley’s” as a trade- 
mark for food or feed products, from 
any colorable imitation of the trade- 
marks, from emphasizing the name 
“Staley” in its corporate name or 
from any practice likely to confuse 
the public on the identity of the prod- 
ucts of either company. 

“The Supreme Court’s action clears 
the way for continuing progress un- 
der the Staley trademarks we have 
used continuously on our feeds and 
other products since 1912,” A. E. 
Staley, Jr., board chairman of the 
Decatur company said this week. 

The original suit was filed in July, 
1951, and the Supreme Court’s re- 
fusal to grant an appeal came this 


week. 
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Thomas W. Staley 
Issues Statement 


On Court Decision 


KANSAS CITY—Thomas W. 
Staey, president of Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City, issued the follow- 
ing statement in connection with the 
Staley trademark suit: 

“While we regret the courts’ deci- 


sions requiring that we discontinue 
after almost 33 years the use of 


“Staley” as a trademark for the for- 
mula feeds and other products of 
Staley Milling Co., we have always 
respected the courts of our land. We 
shall, to the very best of our ability, 
live up to the letter and the spirit 
of the court’s mandate as soon as we 
receive it. We have already taken 
many important steps toward making 
the transition and shall proceed as 
rapidly as possible in further effec- 
ting the changeover. 

“We appreciate the consideration 
and patience shown our cause by the 
U.S. District Court at Springfield, Il., 
the U.S. Court of Appeals in Chicago 
and the U.S. Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington. We understand that this was 
one of the longest trademark cases 
in the history of our courts. Even 
though we are disappointed with the 
decision, we cannot but feel that the 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®@ CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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three courts considering the case 


were thorough and searching 
throughout the hearings, for which 


we are grateful. 

‘Now that the decision is final, we 
can devote our entire time to pro- 
moting the business of our company. 
I am sure that we are far better off 
with the decision than we have been 
during the almost seven years of 
litigation and uncertainty. We look 
to the future with enthusiasm and 
are confident that our business will 
continue to expand.” 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 
NEW YORK—lInternational Paper 


Elevator Leasing Bids 
Accepted at Toledo 


TOLEDO—The Toledo-Lucas Coun- 
ty Port Authority has voted to ac- 
cept the two bids it has received for 
grain elevator development, as soon 
as it obtains options on the 13% 
acres of Middlegrounds land involved 

E. O. Jewell, port general manager, 
told the board members that he was 
confident the long-awaited options 
will be received from the New York 
Central and Wabash railroads within 
a week 

The bids, from Continental Grain 
Co. of Buffalo and The Andersons of 
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Since the port authority still does 
not have the options to purchase the 
land, the directors could not actually 
accept the bids. But they did for- 
mally declare their intention of ac- 
cepting the bids as soon as the rail- 
roads come through with options. 


There is no competition in the bid- 
ding. The Andersons wish to lease 
a 5-million-bushel elevator which the 
port authority would erect on a six 
and one half acre site, and Contin- 
ental’s bid is for leasing a 3-million- 
bushel elevator on an adjacent seven- 
acre site 


Jerry Baron, chairman of the port 
authority’s grain committee, made a 





Co. has moved two of its personnel Maumee, were opened June 16. They a oe te _ — — 
from the company treasury depart- are for leasing of grain elevators action toward acceptance of the bids 
ment to positions in the marketing which the port authority plans to Few persons realize the benefits 
research and new products division. build on the west side of the Mau- which can accrue to the port of To- 
They are Dr. Hans G. Brandes and mee River, just upstream from the ledo from the construction of grain 
William G. Clark. Both have been ®thony Wayne Bridge shipping facilities, he said 

with International since early in — 
1956. Dr. Brandes is a graduate and 


**Best Out West”’ 
**“Red Chief” 


former member of the research staffs 
of several leading universities. Mr 
Clark is a graduate of the George 
Washington University Law School, 
and was formerly associated with 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Co 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


‘Diamond D’’ 
**Wheats Best”’ 

















Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS (aXices 




















NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 
of 9,000,000 bushels in the Southwest. Call 
us for your wheat and coarse grain require- 
ments. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 


Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN e OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 


@ NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS ©@ PEKIN, ILL. 

@ ST. LOUIS WINNIPEG @ GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 
@ TOLEDO @ CHICAGO @ BURLINGTON, IOWA 
@ BUFFALO ® BALTIMORE © ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. 
© MEMPHIS © PEORIA LIVERPOOL 

© OMAHA © DULUTH (@ Elevator Facilities) 


Total Elevator Capacity 
30,000,000 Bus. 
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Somebody once remarked to Will 
Rogers that Webster spoke perfect 
English. 

“Shucks,” snorted Rogers in his 


own inimitable way, “if I wrote my 
own dictionary, so could I.” 

Father was sitting in the armchair 
watching TV one evening when 


Junior came in and showed him a 
new watch, explaining that he had 
found it in the street. 

“But, son,” objected the father, 
“are you sure it was lost?” 

“You bet it was lost,” answered 


“T even saw the man looking 


Si A 


The football coach of Okeegum 
State was having a session with his 
highly lethargic team. They had lost 
all games thus far, and were suffer- 
ing from a serious case of defeatism 

During the lecture, the coach kept 
emphasizing the importance of line 
play. “Most games,” he repeated, “are 
lost at the tackles. Either just inside 
or outside of the tackles.” 

Looking up the coach was exas- 
perated to note that Johnson—one of 
the tackles at whom he was pointing 
his talk—-was dozing in the back row. 
“Johnson!” he roared, “where are 
most football games lost?” 

Rousing himself with an 
Johnson answered: “Right 
Okeegum State, Coach.” 


e¢ ¢ 

concluded her nightly 
prayer with, ‘““—and God bless every- 
body. And by the way, God, this is 
goodbye. Tomorrow we're moving to 


Texas.” 


Junior. 
for it!” 


effort, 
here at 


Little girl 











TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


A Report: 


Modernization of Flour Mills . . . 


By the AOM Mill Modernization Subcommittee 


PART from a substantial number 

of mechanical improvements in 

driving mechanism, purifier design 

and the pneumatic handling of mill- 

ing stock, flour milling processes are 

basically the same as they were 50 
years or more ago. 

Fifty years ago, Ziegler of Nor- 
dyke & Marmon, and Forrest of 
Allis-Chalmers set up certain basic 
flour milling machinery requirements 
which are approximately 0.625” roll 
surface per 100 lb. sack of flour pro- 
duced per 24 hour operation. One 
square foot of sifter bolting surface 
per cwt. for hard wheat flour, and 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The mill mod- 
ernization subcommittee of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers is head- 
ed by Eugene J. Gehrig, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, under whose direction 
this report was prepared. Other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee are R. W. 
Bouskill, Purity-Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Toronto, and T. Chris Mills, Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 





approximately 15% more for soft 
wheat flour sifting. Purifiers of single 
sieve design approximate .075-0.1 
sq. ft. per cewt. 

The standard speeds for the basic 
machines were 

9” dia. rolls, 525 R.P.M. for the 

fast rolls 

10” dia. rolls, 475 R.P.M. for the 

fast rolls 

Sifters, 180 to 190 R.P.M. 

Operating on 4” circle of gyration. 
475 to 575 R.P.M. for purifier eccen- 
tric shafts. 

Through the intervening years, for 
one or other pressure reason, the op- 
erative miller has been required to 
obtain more and more daily capacity 
with the same machinery. We have 
speeded up rolls and sifters and many 
of us have been able to produce a 
barrel of flour with less roll contact 
and bolting surface, resulting some- 
times in a reduction of flour quality 
and milling performance. 

Competitive quality conditions since 
the last great war, as measured by 
the ash determination, brightness in 
flour appearance, and the lack of a 
profitable market for low’ grade 
flours, is forcing us to put new values 


and new emphasis on quality and to 
revert to somewhat longer roll and 
greater sifter surfaces than many of 
the operative millers have been ac- 
customed to, if we are to be competi- 
tive and survive. No new magical 
methods or short cuts have been dis- 
closed. These remarks are not intend- 
ed in any way to discredit the very 
fine mechanical and design improve- 
ments that we witness in modern 
milling machines. They are, on the 
contrary, intended to forewarn opera- 
tive millers that until some revolu- 
tionary basic milling method is evol- 
ved or until the agronomist develops 
a better wheat without its charac- 
teristic crease, the basic machinery 
surfaces and speeds enumerated 
above cannot be deviated very far if 
the miller is determined to produce 
the very best quality product only. 
There are approximately 190 major 
milling companies in the U.S. and 
Canada today, with daily capacities 
of 400 cwt. and upwards, as recorded 
in the Millers National Federation 
Directory, or from The Northwestern 
Miller’s List of Flour Mills operating 
in U.S. and Canada. Very few mills 
have been built during the past 25 
years. Most of our mills are from 35 
to 60 years old. Since World War I 
considerable money has been spent 
especially by the larger milling com- 
panies in modernization programs, 
even so, milling management and op- 
erative millers recognize that there 
still remains a great amount of reha- 
bilitation work yet to be done. 


Miller Survey 

Recently, The Northwestern Miller 
published a market and media analy- 
sis report from a survey made during 
1957 which estimates a yearly market 
of $13% million for machinery and 
equipment for the flour milling in- 
dustry. The modernization expendi- 
ture at that time amounted to 5.7¢ 
per 100 Ib. sack of flour produced on 
the average. 

The AOM technical committee is 
in the process of making an over-all 
study of a flour milling modernization 
program which, it is hoped, will in- 
corporate most of the modern meth- 
ods and trends, and establish what al- 
terations will bring the quickest im- 
provement and returns. 

Mill modernization programs are 





undertaken with two main thoughts 
in mind. 

1 To replace worn out or me- 

chanically obsolete machinery 
and reduce labor. 

To obtain improved quality 

products and better extrac- 
tions. 

With present modernization cost 
being so high in relation to the avail- 
able profits, the operative miller is 
compelled to consider his moderniza- 
tion program to be accomplished 
piecemeal, and to consider which pro- 
ject should be attacked first. He must 
of necessity be somewhat of an engi- 
neer or mill builder, estimator and 
accountant, as well as an expert mill- 
er. 

Labor and power savings are im- 
portant in determining the economics 
of any proposal, which is expected to 
pay off in three to five years instead 
of 10 years as formerly. 


First Consideration 

In considering a flour milling mod- 
ernization plan, the first consideration 
should be given to a thorough exami- 
nation of the present flow-diagram 
by an expert miller. If the yield with 
a good wheat mix is below a 74% ex- 
traction, if the flour color is dark. if 
the flour ash of comparable grade is 
consistently higher than it used to 
be, a reflow of the mill can be justi- 
fied with better customer acceptance 
of your products, and with better fi- 
nancial returns which will provide 
the means with which to proceed 
with other desirable plant moderniza- 
tion projects 

Substantial improvements can be 
made by revising the wheat cleaning 
system and flour mill flow by using 
existing machinery only, or with rela- 
tively small replacements or addi- 
tions, therefore in our recommended 
program this is number one item. The 
expenditures will be low, and can be 
adopted by millers having little avail- 
able money. 

When planning a modernization 
program, considerable thought should 
be given to the method of installation 
or alteration. The best workmanship, 
the quickest completion, and the 
cheapest installation can be obtained 
only by a shutdown of the mill. If 
the work has to be done on the run, 


it will require a lot of week end over- 
time. Temporary spouting and con- 
veyors will add to the over-all ex- 
pense, therefore consideration must 
be given to the short shutdown of the 
plant. 

The technical committee is recom- 
mending the following general pro- 
gram of rebuilding over a period of 
years which almost any flour milling 
company could follow. However, local 
conditions might require a different 
rotation. 

A. Wheat Cleaning Department 
1. Revise flow-diagram, using exist- 
ing machinery. 
a. Feed removal and recovery of 
broken wheat. 
b. Dust control system. 
. Revamp conditioning system, 
add conditioning equipment. 
. Add modern grain washing 
equipment. 
. Add impact machines for insect 
control. 
. Pneumatic conveying. 
Item No. 5 was analyzed and re- 
ported by the technical commit- 
tee the past year. Included was 
cost estimate. 
B. Milling Department 

1. Revise flow diagram with exist- 

ing machinery. 
2. Install new purifiers and purifier 
dust collectors. 

. General exhaust 
trol systems. 

. Instrumentation for process con- 
trol. 

. Sifting equipment. 
Grinding equipment. 

. Pneumatic conveying. 
Item No. 7 bucket elevators vs 
pneumatic conveying of mill 
stocks was studied and published 
by the AOM technical committee 
during 1957 

C. Bulk Flour 
Speed Packing 

. Daylight packing with 24 hour 
storage capacity. 
Bulk flour storage for more than 
24 hour milling capacity 

. Bulk loading. This subject 
surveyed, studied and reported 
by the technical committee dur- 
ing 1956-57. 

4. Higher Speed Packing. 

5. Check Weighing 
to MODERNIZATION, pag: 


and dust con- 


Storage and High 
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TRIPLE YOUR ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


WORKING CIRCULATION 
—Studies of flour manufacture 
show that about 300 of the mills 
in this country produce 98% of 
the flour. Milling Production 
with its controlled circulation 
reaches more than 1,000 key men 
in these important flour mills. 
This working circulation pro- 
vides contact each month with 
the people who directly or indi- 
rectly control the buying—super- 
intendents, operative millers, 
chemists and plant managers. 
There is no waste circulation— 
only working circulation — and 
you are assured of reaching your 
potential customers in the most 
productive mills. 


LEADERSHIP MAKES 
READERSHIP — Readership 
surveys and unsolicited corre- 
spondence from its readers attest 
to the editorial leadership of 
Milling Production. That edi- 
torial leadership is held by com- 
plete words-and-pictures reports 
of the latest milling technology, 
current news, features and com- 
plete coverage of the activities 
of the industry’s two technical 
associations. The real price the 
reader of a publication pays is 
the amount of time he puts in 
reading that journal. Over one 
half of the readers of Milling 
Production have requested that 
it be sent to their homes so that 
they may enjoy uninterrupted 
reading pleasure. 
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THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER « MILLING PRODUCTION 


DOUBLE- DUTY DOLLARS 
—Money spent for advertising in 
Milling Production does double 
duty. In addition to reaching the 
production personnel, the adver- 
tiser’s message is read in the 
Milling Production Section of 
The Northwestern Miller by the 
executives who approve pur- 
chase orders. No other adver- 
tising medium in the flour mill- 
ing industry offers this double- 
duty feature of reaching both 
groups — mill technologists and 
executives—with the same ad- 
vertising message and for the 
cost of one advertisement. Take 
advantage of this 100% coverage 
through one double-duty adver- 
tising contract. 


MILLING PRODUCTION 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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The defiection method of determining belt tension calls for pressing 
down firmly on each individual belt as shown. A belt which can be 
depressed an amount equal to its own thickness for each 48 inches 
of unsupported length is properly tensioned. 


ROPERLY engineered V-belt whether your sheaves are improperly 
drives provide one of the most 4ligned are sheave grooves that are 
efficient and economical means of ™°re highly polished on one side than 


on the other, belts worn more on one 
side than the other, continuous 
squeaking, or overheated bearings. 
Alignment can be readily checked 
by placing a straight-edge or cord 
across the rim faces of the driver and 
driven sheaves. If they are properly 
aligned and shafts are parallel, the 
straight-edge will contact the rim 
face at four points—-two points dia- 
metrically opposite each other on 
each sheave. 
Maintaining 
vents 


power transmission in the milling in- 
dustry with a minimum of mainte- 
nanee, However, attention to various 
factors will help prolong V-belt life 
and assure continuous production. 

These factors, checked periodically, 
can mean money in your pocket. They 
include proper sheave alignment, ten- 
sion and sheave inspection. 

One of the most common causes 
of excessive belt and sheave wear is 
improper alignment. It is important 
that driver and driven shafts be 


correct tension pre- 


maximum 


whip and provides 





A straightedge or cord stretched across 
the faces of the driver and driven sheaves 
is a means of checking alignment. When 
properly aligned, the straightedge will 
contact the rim face at four points—two 
points diametrically opposite each other 
on each sheave. 


parallel so all V-belts will operate at sheave grip. Both over and under ten- 


right angles to the shafts. If this is sion of V-belts can cause trouble 
overlooked, the V-belts on one side Over tension causes excessive bear- 
of the set are drawn tighter and will ing pressures. A loose belt can re- 
pull more than their share of the sult in slip burn, snub breaks and 
load. As a consequence, these belts ruptured cords in the grommet or 
wear out faster and maintenance plies. Insufficient tension is often the 

costs increase. greatest hazard to belt life. 
Things to look for in determining Proper belt tension is not difii- 
cult to determine. Apply moderate 


pressure to the belt at a point mid- 
way between the sheaves. A belt that 
can be depressed an amount equal to 
its own thickness for each 48 in. of 
unsupported length is considered to be 
properly tensioned. For practical pur- 
the center distance of the 
drive can be considered as the “un- 
supported belt length’ except where 
an idler is used. 

To determine belt tension by slap- 
ping requires experience in getting 
the proper “feel.” A correctly tension- 
ed belt will feel “springy” and “alive’”’ 


poses, 





When proper tension is maintained, a V-belt 
grips more of the sheave and grips it hard- 
er, adding life to your drive. This is demon- 
strated by this sketch showing how proper 
tension provides maximum sheave grip. 
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Keeping V-Belts 


HEALTHY 


J A List of Points 
To Be Checked Periodically 


By D. A. Locke 


Supervisor-Sales Texrope Drive Department 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


when slapped by hand; a slack belt is excessive groove wear. Grooves kept 
dead and lifeless. It should be remem-_ free of dust or foreign matter will 
bered that new belts need a break- vented, it is good economy to install 
ing-in period. A certain amount of il-resisting belts. Clean belts in clean 
stretch occurs after belts have been sheaves help you get the greatest 
installed so they should be checked’ usefu! life from your belts. This can 
regularly for burrows, rough spots or best be accomplished by wiping belts 
few days. free of grit and il with dry cloth 

Sheaves should also be inspected when the drive is at rest. Under ni 
regulary for burrows, rough spots or circumstances is belt dressing recom- 


“D” SECTION BELTS USED 





96” CENTERS 3/4" 
/ 





PRESS THUMB HERE 


MOTOR 








La 
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DRIVEN 
MACHINE 
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The deflection method is the best of several ways to obtain the correct 
on V-belt drives. With moderate thumb pressure applied to a belt at a point midway be- 
tween sheaves, the deflection of the belt should equal its own thickness for each 48 in. of 
unsupported belt length. For practical purposes, the center distance of the drive can be 


operating tension 







considered as the “unsupported belt length” except where an idler is used. In this illus 
tration, the deflection for the “D" section drive is: 96/48 x % i%e in 
prevent side wall wear; belts will ended V-belts 
maintain proper pitch line position It is advisable to remove al] tension 
and assure..highest drive efficiency from belts <« ected 1 nachines 
Smooth sheave walls and proper belt which are idle for extended periods 
tension assure maximum sheave grip f time. With bearing pressures re- 
thereby adding life to the drive. Peri- moved, the lubricant breakdown be- 
odic checks of sheave grooves with 
the proper groove template will dis- 
close worn surfaces. Groove walls 

true and at the correct 


should be 
angie 


Oil is another hazard to belt life 


When exposure to oil cannot be pre- 


Determining belt tension by slapping the belt sharply with the hand requires experience 
in getting the proper “feel.” A properly tensioned belt feels springy and “alive.” A slack 
belt feels dead and lifeless. If a belt is too tight, it won't spring. 
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tween balls and races or between Survey Finds U S 


journal and bushings is avoided and 
the possibility of bearing oxidation is 
minimized. Also, with tension re- 
leased, the belts do not tend to take 
a permanent “set.” 

Belts retain their usefulness best 
if stored in a cool, clean, dry area, 
placed in bins or hung over wall 
Sharp bends which could re- 
sult in a permanent “set” are to be 
avoided; tying matched sets of belts 
together will avoid mismatching. This 
is important because V-belts in a 
multiple V-belt drive should not be 
replaced on an individual basis if the 
drive is to operate at its highest 
efficiency 


pegs 


A regular checkup on sheave align- 
ment, belt tension and condition of 
the sheave grooves will extend belt 
life. Such an inspection can be accom- 
plished quickly and efficiently when 
you know what to look for. 


Wheat Exports 
Grade High 


On the average, wheat exports to 
Europe from the U.S. grade higher 
than required to meet contract speci- 
fications. This information is in a new 
bulletin, “Survey of the Quality of 
European Wheat Imports,” published 
recently by Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. The author is Dr. John 
A. Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling indus- 
tries. 

The survey of European wheat im- 
ports was continued 18 months with 
the samples representative of more 
than a year’s crop. The resampling of 
wheat exports from the U‘S. is of spe- 
cial interest to all in the grain trade 
because of the complaints from pur- 








Bulletin. 








a oe ermaglas 


Mechanized Storage Units 


This is the picture story of the revolution in bulk 
materials handling and storage going on all over 
the nation. Permaglas mechanizes bulk storage... 
obsoletes bags, bins, barrels, hand trucks. Get the 
big savings story now. Phone us or write soon for 
your free Permaglas Mechanized Storage Unit 


GLASSLINED Bulk Storage, Inc. 


901 Excelsior Avenue West 
Hopkins, Minnesota 
Phone WEst 5-1555 














chasers of U.S. wheat that shipments 
received are not up to grade expec- 
tation. 

Usually accurate information is 
available on the quantities of wheat 
bought or sold by importing or ex- 
porting countries and the prevailing 
prices, Dr. Shellenberger said. How- 
ever, comparisons are usually not 
available on the over-all quality of 
the wheat shipped from various ex- 
porting countries, he pointed out. 

The survey on the quality of Euro- 
pean imports was undertaken for the 
purpose of obtaining a reliable com- 
parison, based on factual determin- 
ations, of the types of wheat Europe 
imported and their relative strength 
evaluated on the basis of dough prop- 
erties and the baking test, Dr. Shell- 
enberger explained. 

“To expand the nation’s wheat ex- 
ports it is important that we know 
more about world competition,” Dr. 
Shellenberger said. “This survey has 
undertaken to supply this informa- 
tion. This report has brought wheat 
quality information together which 
has never before been available. 

“It is satisfying to know that many 
of the export wheat cargoes from 
the U.S. are not surpassed in quality 
by wheat from any other nation. It 
is gratifying to learn that on the 
average, wheat export § shipments 
from the U.S. are greatly superior 
in quality to the wheats exported by 
many countries. 

“With this knowledge and a desire 
to improve the export quality of U.S. 
wheat, much can be accomplished in 
the future toward the establishment 
of an enviable reputation as a sup- 
plier on world markets of a wide 
range of quality wheats to satisfy 
every conceivable need from soft to 
hard spring or winter wheats.” 
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W. R. Siems 


Bemis Appoints New 
Advertising Manager 


ST. LOUIS—Announcement of the 
appointment of William R. Siems as 
advertising manager of Bemis Bro 
Bag Co. has been made by H. V 
Howes, vice president. He will suc- 
ceed Garth D. Salisbury, who has 
resigned as of July 1. 

Mr. Siems is a native of St. Louis 
and a graduate of Roosevelt High 
School and the University of Missouri 
He joined the Bemis advertising de- 
partment in 1955 as a departmental 
assistant and became assistant to the 
advertising manager in January of 
1957, a position he held until his re- 
cent appointment. 





-FLEX-A-FOAM 


DUST MASKS 





body heat. 


* Flex-A-Foam’s lightweight (only 1 
ounce complete) makes it cool and com- 
fortable to wear — not hot and cumber- 
some like old-fashioned respirators. 

* Flex-A-Foam is easier to breathe and 
talk through than an ordinary pocket 
handkerchief — does away with that 


stuffy, smothered feeling. 


Your best Ounce of Protection 


against Irritating Dust 


Sample only 


$4.45 


postpaid 
industrial 
price only 


FLEXO PRODUCTS, INC. - 


Dust protection your workers 
will welcome and wear 


in even the HOTTEST weather 


* Ideal for Hot Weather Filter’s porous 


action absorbs and actually exhales 





UNMATCHED ECONOMY 
Flex-A-Foam is the lowest 
priced quality respirator on the 
market today. 

Flex-A-Foam’s washable filter 
outlasts throw-away type by 
more than 100 to 1. 

Fewer filter replacements with 
Flex-A-Foam Dust Masks mean 
fewer lost production hours. 





Westlake, Ohio 
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The modern milling method 


@ Grain feeds to spinning rotor disc where centrifugal force 
spins the kernels out to the impact area. 


® Rotating impactors strike with controlled velocity dislodging 
the endosperm from the bran without flaking. 


@ Kinetic energy drives particles against target impactors where the 
endosperm is thoroughly dislodged and prepared for purification or 
further reduction to flour on Impact Mills. 


Entoleter Impact Mills are used in the break or reduction system 
of present day gradual reduction flows .. . freeing Roller Mill surfaces 
for cooler and more efficient operation. 


@® Can be automatized to produce any desired extraction or degree of grind. 


@ Constant efficiency is maintained from start-up to shut-down... 
NO loss of efficiency from dulled corrugations. 


® Provides reliable, continuous cost saving performance. 
® Requires minimum space. 


IMPACT MILLS AT PROVEN POSITIONS WILL CUT MILLING COSTS 


Get the full story on »ACT — catalogs, data sheets, 
accepted applications. 


Free test runs on special requirements. 
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MODERNIZATION 


page la) 





The study made by The Northwest- 


ern Miller disclosed the desire for quality specifications is the ash con- 
irifier replacement next in line to tent, and generally speaking, the ash 
2evise Flow with Existing Ma- determination provides a reliable in- 
ory.” This we follow. ; dication of bran powder contamina- 
You ait tow thet sien ae tion. The better we succeed in mak- 

2 — oo : ing a complete separation of the en- 

sh content are determined mainly dosperm and bran layer, the lower 
he flow-diagram and the proper will be the flour ash content and the 

f the roller mills. The flour brighter will be the color. Flour ash, 

1 will vary somewhat with the nat- color and milling yield are the prin- 
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ural wheat ash content, the condition- 
ing of the wheat mix and the setting 
of the roller mills and purifiers. How- 
ever, this variation should be held 
within rather narrow limits. We all 
recognize that one of the main flour 





First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 





(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner... permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup bolance . . . 
saves belting. , 

(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit grecter load 
capacity without “slopping.” 


CALUMET 


CUPS 





MILL MODERNIZATION 
QUESTION 


Cleaning house 

Mill 

Flour storage & handling, including bulk 
Research facilities 





Frequency of priority given by those replying was as follows: 
SINGLE MILL 


Cleaning house ........ 6 20.7% 5 
RS ce SARS ea 11 37.9% 8 
Flour storage & handling, 

including bulk ..... 20 69.0% 4 
Research facilities ...... 1 3.4% 


Copyright, The Northwestern Miller and Milling Production 


Which part of your mill will have priority in modernization? 





RESPONSE 
SINGLE MILL GROUP OF MILLS 
Replied to question ..... 29 100% 10 100% 
Gt. <.nhaeh ae eddee (li ae pnthe 
29 100% 10 100°% 


GROUP OF MILLS 


50°% 
80°% 


40° 

















“WILLIAMS WAY 
SERVICE © sets tue pace! 


Mill Supply Specialists 
Since 1905 





We are specialists in supplying all 
the expendable items you need for 
efficient mill operation. 


MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 


Ready to Ship Same Day 
PHONE OR WRITE 

















[] Swiss Silk and Nylon Bolting 
Cloth Representing 
C) Wire Cloth—tTyler pe one 
an 
] Bindo Edging—for Silk 
and Wire Sifter Cloths : PRATER 
Lines of Equipment 
C] Sifter Stockings — Nylon 





and Canton Flannel 
Cloth Cleaners—Made-up 
[] Leather Belting—Graton & Knight Research 
[] Belting—Solid Woven Cotton and Rubber 


H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
1320 MAIN STREET Phone Victor 2-3232 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FLOUR STORAGE AND PACKING 


QUESTION 
What do you intend to do in flour storage and packing? 
Storage bins for daylight packing only 
Storage bins for more than 24-hour capacity 
Bulk loading facilities 
Packers for large bag sizes 
Packers for family flour bag sizes 





Frequency of priority: 
SINGLE MILL 
Storage bins for daylight 


packing only ...... 9 32.1% 5 
Storage bins for more than 

24-hour capacity ... 12 42.9% 5 
Bulk loading facilities .. 11 39.3% a 
Packers for large bag sizes 7 25.0% 1 
Packers for family flour 

5 ere 7 25.0% 1 
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RESPONSE 
SINGLE MILL GROUP OF MILLS 
Replied to question ..... 28 96.6% 10 100°% 
Did not reply .......... 1 3.4% ais eee 
29 100.0% 10... .100% 


GROUP OF MILLS 


50°% 
50% 
40% 
10% 


10% 











COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN SODIUM BICARBONATE 


In a variety of screens for precise blending 
White . . . Free flowing . . . Pure . . . Smooth ble 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN pestatcr orrices: Cincinnati ¢ Charlotte 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION icago © Cleveland « Boston « New York 


St. Louis ¢ Minneapolis ¢ New Orleans ¢ Dallas 

SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Company Houston Pittsburgh « Philadelphia e San Francisco 

ONE GATEWAY CENTER PITTSBURGH 22 IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 


PEMMSTLVAMIA 


U.S.P. 
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cipal yardsticks by which the millers’ 
skill is measured. 

The purifier with well designed air 
controls plays an important part in 
flour milling, its efficiency being 
measured by its ability to separate 
endosperm and bran fraction, thus in- 
fluencing the final flour ash. However, 
no purifier can do an effective job if 
the break rolls cut an excessive 
amount of wheat kernel into chunks 
containing near equal parts of en- 
dosperm and bran fraction. If the 
sifter surface is short, poorly graded 
middlings or middlings containing 
flour are flowed to the purifier. If 
middlings are produced by a shear- 
ing action, rather than a cutting ac- 
tion on the break rolls, the well- 
graded stock flowing to the purifier 
will consist principally of clear en- 
dosperm and bran coat of similar par- 
ticle size, having thin films of en- 
dosperm attached. A good purifier 
can then do an effective job that no 
other milling machine can accomplish 
in controlling flour ash. 


Dependent on Size 

The number of grades of middlings, 
by particle size, that are made in 
milling, depends to quite a degree 
upon the size or capacity of the mill 
A relatively small mill will have few- 
er grades than a 3,000 ecwt. mill will 
have. Another important factor in 
good purifier practice, where at all 
possible, is to classify the feed to 
purifiers. We should avoid flowing 
clean and dirty stock to the same 
purifier even though the two are of 
quite similar particle size. There is 
no doubt that faulty stock classifi- 
cation can and does exert a notice- 
able influence on flour ash and color 

Two years ago, the technical com- 
mittee made a study of the mechanics 
of several purifiers on the market, 
and its report has been published. We 
commend it to your study again 


Cost Estimate 

We have prepared a cost estimate 
Again we are considering a flour mill 
of 3,000 cwt. capacity in 24 hours 
This is the same milling unit size as 
used in the analysis of “bucket ele- 





Wotle, 
Gurletn 





"| could hire you, but unfortunately, my wife 
has on interest in the business." 


EMPTY CARS— 


FASTER— SAFER 
BROOKS CONVERSION KIT 


Increases efficiency of your auto- 
matic power shovel machines. 
Type No. 1 replaces the weight 
and rope system and yee No. 40 
replaces the dry babbitt plug 
type of operating the tripping 
mechanism. 

BROOKS SHOVEL HOOKS 
Save time, money, accidents. 
Chain can't drop out of hook. Yet hook opens 
easily with slight hand pressure. 

Write for FREE Folder and Prices 


The FOSTER & FELTER Company 
1908 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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vator versus the pneumatic handling 
of mill stock” and also the other stu- 
dies. 


1400-1700 C.F.M. 
triple sieve purifiers 


for double and 


The 3,000 ewt. installation probably 
will have following estimated cost: 
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343 Purifiers with clothing $37.000 
Generally speaking, if the multiple Purifier Cost = for |i ee c + 5 oe 
; +4 Te ] " > iriock, driv om It 
sieve type purifiers are used, a small- Usually the 3,000 cwt. flour mill re- {\/f'55"5 gearredecer fer (hier @ 400 
er number of them are required to quires 10 single sieve purifiers, eight : Axial fan with 20 H.P. motor 1,200 
462 ict db ipi 
handle the same volume of stock for double and seven for triple sieve Prefabr coted spesting 3'S00 
more effectively than is required if machines. Purchasing prices for $49.000 
the single sieve type is used. How- single sieve machines are the lowest, Freight and insurance a oes 
ever, a larger volume of air is re- and mul‘iple machines of double and bostatios on including power wiring ote 
. . " . end + 
quired by a multiple sieve machine to triple sieve purifiers accordingly high- ee ase 
give its best performance, than is re- er. On account of the different num- a x e: a7 one 
; : : ae r ontin nc 0% 
quired by a single sieve purifier. The ber required, the total over-all cost _s 
air requirements are approximately: of the purifiers is about the same, Total installation $73,700 
1000-1200 C.F.M. for single sieve with little difference between the dif- It is assumed that the mill will be 
purifiers ferent makes illowed to close down for three weeks 
i 7 = 
or; J a — 
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TELEPHONE FEderal 2-6020, ADA, OKLAHOMA 
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‘ beet ae rare ™ 


BIG PLANT OR LITTLE 
FORSTER DESIGNS AND BUILDS 
COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


Forster-built feed-mitis make more profit:for the 


WH. 
eer 


ome 


APRS 


Because Forster also manufac- 
tures a complete line of feed 
milling machinery, you can ex- 





ccc 





owner! The right capacity and ingredient-handling 
help you produce the best feed.at lowest cast. Forster 
experience and facilities assure the most-efficient 


design and construction for your particular needs. 


pect Forster to save you money 


‘ on a complete ‘‘turnkey”’ job. 
yo Get in touch with Forster today. 
ie idan wnedentreessawies " 

' 

FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA : 

Gentlemen: ' 

| am interested in building a new feed mill ' 

| would like to discuss my needs with you ; 

No obligation . : 
Name 

Street 

' 

City State ; 


eaceccenceoes weecces wocewoeseeocewcced 
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8a 
or 15 working days of 10 hours per requirements approximately 16-18 
day. All work possible should be done men of millwrights, tinners, elec- 
THE MILL before the actual shutdown. Labor _ tricians and helpers. 
QUESTION 
What do you intend to do in the mill? THE CLEANING HOUSE 
Revise the flow with existing machinery QUESTION 
Install new purifiers and revise the flow What do you intend to do in the cleaning house? 
New rolistends or other grinding equipment Revise the flow using existing machinery 
New sifters Add new grain washing machinery 
resin i pert oni Add machines ov seed removing, separating 
, ; : ; Add impact machines 
Install equipment for particle size classification Conditioning equipment for wheat preparation 
—o Install pneumatic cleaning-conveying system 
RESPONSE Install dust control system 
SINGLE MILL GROUP OF MILLS RESPONSE 
Replied to question ..... 26 89.7% 10 100% SINGLE MILL GROUP OF MILLS 
Did not reply .......... 3 10.3% eet ti eae Replied to question ..... 23 79.3% 8 80°% 
29 100.0° 10 700% Did not reply .......... 6 20.7% 2 20°% 
0% ° cate poe 
Frequency of priority: 29 =: 100.0% 10 100% 
nsseiglindiadaiit ill an SINGLE MILL GROUP OF MILLS Frequency of priority given by those replying was as follows: 
ing machinery ..... 2 7.7% 2 20% : : ; SINGLE MILL GROUP OF MILLS 
Install new purifiers and Revise the flow using exist- x a 
revise the flow ..... 12 46.2% 7 70% ing machinery .. alte 3 13.1% 2 25.0% 
New rolistands or other Add new grain washing a 
grinding equipment . 2 7.7% 2 20% ren ed Ee 2 8.7% re “dapeks 
Mew GS c. schi ness 6 23.1% 5 50% machines for seed re- 10 43.5° 2 25.0° 
Dust control systems .... 12 46.2% 5 50% ee — _— 
a aiuiinttin: tall UN dail Add impact machines ... 7 30.4% a 50.0% 
Mo ace oe ona 4 15.4% 2 20% Cenditicaing equipment 
ental eeguipenet ton for wheat preparation 5 21.7% 3 37.5% 
4 - mre Install pneumatic clean- 
a, ee . ate ing-conveying system 4 17.4% 3 -37.5% 
ee ie seth - Install dust control system 11 47.8% o 50.0% 
Copyright, The Northwestern Miller and Milling Production 
Copyright, The Northwestern Miller and Milling Production 
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ELECTRIC 
“SQUIRT” BOX, 


For Use With Standpipe 
(Pat. applied for) 









HANDY 
















SHOT 
FERGUSON FUMIGANTS, INC., A TRAINED 
y 6CANS EXPERIENCED SERVICE ORGANIZATION. “THE LITTLE 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. is the original developer of Dawson 73 low dosage spot SQUIRT”. 
Just Punch fumigant (U.S. Patent 2,606,857) and “Little Squirt” applicator equipment. We ELECTRIC 
Hole in Can make it our business to see that you get maximum results at minimum costs. A PORTABLE 
oud Reus large percentage of the flour milling capacity of the United States regularly use + eet 
tote Pacts Dawson 73 preventive insect control system. Ask the man who is using it. Mail the envied 
coupon below and let us call on you and give you all the detailed information Seis 
] without obligation, of course. 
The most economical, effect- * U.S. PATENT No. 2,606,857 
ve, low dosage, pre meas- ia Pres a 
ured, pre-packaged spot fumi- 
gant. Pre-pached in cans 2 FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION, CLIP 
nches high, 2 inches wide. 
Small package means greater THIS COUPON AND MAIL ON 
safety. Eliminates hazard of 
hand filling, of glass bottles, YOUR LETTERHEAD TO: Either “LITTLE SQUIRT” may be rented, 
including continuous maintenance and 


of dangerous bucket and dip- 
per application. One tittle 
can carries an insect knock- 
out punch of up to a quart 
of high dosage fumigant. Gives 
you safety, economy, results. 
Shot cans, combined with 
good housekeeping practices 
and residual insecticide ap- 


repair, at nominal fee without capital 
SOHC HSHESEESESESESESESEESESESEEES investment, and with continuous service 
involving regularly scheduled visits to the 
mill by Ferguson Fumigants technician 
to assist in attaining maximum results 
at minimum cost. Regular insect popula- 
tion counts and other assistance in your 
effective sanitation program are avail- 


SCHCHCHSOHSSSSED OS ESEEEEESESESEEEOEE 












plications, will give practical DAWSO N able without charge on request. Two men 
freedom from insect in- in two hours completely spot fumigate 
festation without generat fu- LOW DOSAGE F UMI GAN 7 3 average 4000 cwt. capacity mill with 
migation * minimum shut-down and minimum ex- 

posure period. Regularly scheduled spot 


fumigations with Dawson 73 prevent in- 
sect infestation and keep the insect 
count at a near zero point continually 


FUMIGANTS INCORPORATED 
P. O. Box 5868, Ferguson 21, Mo. 
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Capacity 3,000 ewt. X 250 days = 750,000 cwt. 
Improved yield per 1% basis $0.025 per cwt. = $18,750 
Add. patent flour, less clear flour 


= 675,000 cwt. per year 


Pat. Flour new yield 90% 
te = 637,000 cwt. per year 


” present 85% 


Additional pat. flour 5% = 37,500 cwt. per year 


37,500 ewt. X $1.60 per cwt. = 60,000 
ES Spe ee oe Ee Pox 84 gk ooo Re waec op oes c ceva ceed 5. 

EE TEES alae Oe catals oy are hc as uee ee ss Gates du beedada cee coc wh 39,375 
I re aie els oe wis HGS © RE SOE Nr tees $39,375 


The installation includes the cut- 
ting of floor holes for spouting and 
refinishing of holes. Those in charge 
of the work must be well-qualified to 
anticipate each move, so there will be 


capital expenditure. 

The above tabulation may not fit in 
every case. Corrections must be made 
to suit local conditions. 
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Reid-Strutt Purchases 


Ross Seattle Branch 


SEATTLE—Purchase of the Seat- 
tle branch operation of the J. J. Ross 
Mill Furnishing Co. from American 
Sheet Metal Works, which had pur- 
chased the entire Ross operation ear- 
lier, has been announced by Duane 
W. Tyler, president of Reid-Strutt 
Co., Portland. 

The Seattle facilities will operate 
under the Reid-Strutt name, and will 
include office, warehouse and ma- 
chine shop at 2212 First Ave. S. The 
change became effective June 1. 

The Portland office, warehouse and 
shop of the J. J. Ross firm were not 





no time lost to extend the shutdown 
period. 


Fiexible Application 


Modern prefabricated metal spout- 
ing has the advantage of being quite 
flexible in application and quick to 
assemble. 

From such an installation we could 
expect the above savings. 

Therefore, it will take less than two 
years to pay for this alteration. 

No doubt the new purifier installa- 
tion will produce quick return for 
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Expansion Plans 
Of Pillsbury 


Discussed 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Plans for 
expansion of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., op- 
erations during the coming year 
were outlined to plant management 
officials here by Paul S. Gerot, com- 
pany president, who is currently on a 
tour of the firm’s major plants. 

A budget of $5,000,000 for plant 
improvement and modernization is 
included in Pillsbury’s “hard core” 


operating plans for the fiscal year S 
ending May 31, 1959, Mr. Gerot said. y tem 
Increased budgets for research and od ig 


development, advertising, industrial 
engineering and systems and proce- 
dures are included in the expansion 

In his talk with local Pillsbury of- 
ficials, Mr. Gerot said the company 
has not been a victim of the reces- 
sion. On the contrary, he reported, 
Pillsbury business has improved dur- 
ing the past year. Mr. Gerot predict- 
ed it would continue to improve. 

Urging rmanagement personnel to 
accept the challenge of decentraliza- 
tion Mr. Gerot told them, “You and 
the people who report to you will 
find your accountability increasing 
as our decentralization program 
moves ahead.” 








For Mills, we recommend... | 


Talismanic 
BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Your Industry 


Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) 
and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3. 
These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 
customers. 
WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeClaire Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 
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auto trip into the country, towed 


A little more than fifty years ago it 





Ga 


included in the purchase. 

J. J. Ross Co. in Seattle has for 
many years handled sales and service 
of milling equipment for feed, flour, 
grain and seed plants as well as spe- 
cial processing equipment for pulp, 
lumber, wood flour, plastics, fertil- 
izer, canneries and other industries 
using mixing, grinding, classifying 
and handling machinery. Its machine 
shop has equipment for roll-corrugat- 
ing and metal perforating. It is said 
to be the only equipment of its kind 
in the area, 


R. W. Henderson will continue as 
manager of the Seattle operation, and 
W. M. Newman will continue as 
service and sales engineer. 


' 







GET A HORSE” 





was a fairly common sight to see a 
sorely bedraggled group returning 


from what was to have been a gay 


by a stout team of horses or even mules, if that was 


all that was available. No garages, no service sta- 


tions, no super-highways . . 


. but that is all behind 


us, as we know. The automobile has come to stay. 


SWISS SILK came to stay, well over a century 


ago, and it is still the miller’s preferred sifting cloth 


because it has built-in service, built-in economy, 


built-in durability. The product of Swiss craftsmen 


who have pride in perfection. 





THE WORLD'S FINEST SIFTING TEXTILES FOR OVER A CENTURY 


BODMER * DUFOUR « EXCELSIOR « NITEX ¢ SCHINDLER « WYDLER 
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Swiss Milling School Graduates First Class 


A S at iueational institutions in the school session, Dr. E. Ziegler, di- shown themselves thoroughly com- sires to acquire special knowledge in 


'S there was examination rector of the school, told the grad- petent, and he presented each student connection with conditioning and will 
Swiss technical schoo] Uates that he considered the human’ with a small souvenir. A motion pic- continue to train in Switzerland for 


! ing at St. Gall recently element just as important as the pro- ture on milling and entertainment several more months. He plans to re- 

S ts in the first course of lec- fessional element in business life. He provided by the students concluded’ turn to his home in Mexico at the 

.ctical instruction in flour Said he had no use for anyone who _ the program. end of this year where his father is a 

: subjected to oral and Was “only a technical man.” Dr. The class was made up of students director of Harinera Nacional S.A 

: ‘ ns. The examining Ziegler gave the class “Think with from eight different countries. The The school was founded with the 

vas composed of the your heart” as a motto. school reported that all of its stu- aid of Buhler Brothers. Its object is 

s and “exp rts from Greetings from Buhler Brothers dents who desired could be provided to train flour milling staff members 

I i engineers of were brought to the students by Dr. with positions with first class firms. who will later hold supervisory posi- 
Switzerland Ernest Roth, vice director. He said Some of the students are members tions 

mark the close of that both students and teachers have of the Buhler organization and have The main stress of the school lies 

returned to it for further training. ©n practical milling with theoretical 

Other students are members -of mill- branches of the industry as a comple- 

ing families and are returning to as- ment. The school has a_ two-story 

b | sist in family enterprises. Regulo pneumatic trial mill that is equipped 

| F IT Ss Perez, for instance, is returning to his with modern standard milling ma- 

home in Colombia where an entire- chinery. The mill has 4 breaks and 6 

You NEED ly new fully pneumatic mill is be- reductions together with machines for 

af Shy ing erected in his father’s business handling the intermediate stocks. The 

functioning of all the machines is 

Staying Behind thoroughly explained to the students 

On the other hand, José Ferré de- by means of suitable models in the 











The very finest and 
most complete line available — giving you 


10 Different Models 
3 Outstanding Designs 


For data on the complete 5 Materials of Construction 
line of PRATER Rotary Feeders 
write for Bulletin P-55 25 Assembly Combinations 





Here are the students of the first course and the teaching staff of the milling 
school at St. Gall, Switzerland. 













KEEP YOUR 
ELEVATOR DRY : 


y 

«++ Like General rh 

Mills did in [ ” 
Wichita, Kans. ¢ 





14” x 20” BLOW-THRU 


Prater engineers have the know-how and a wealth 
f experience to help you work out virtually any 
rotary airlock problem in dust control, volumetric 
feeding, or pneumatic conveying. 


ee ne Oe ee ee 


8” BLOW-THRU 


CHECK CONCRETE DECAY 


Excessive moisture causes concrete decay. Western Water- 
proofing Company checks water penetration at its source. 
That’s why leading elevator and processing plant owners 
specify Western for: 


You'll find the new 14x20 blow-thru feeder espe- 
cially well suited for stationary systems as well as 
for bulk delivery trucks handling flour or feed. 
Prater blow-thru feeders are available in capacities 
ranging from 1 to 30 cubic feet per minute, at 
pressures up to 15 p.s.i. 


@ CONCRETE RESTORATION © PRESSURE APPLICATION OF CONCRETE 


@ MORTAR JOINT REPLACEMENT @ PUTTING JOINTS IN MOVEMENT 
(No Materials For Sale) 





Remember the name... 


10” BLOW-THRU 


; a oTe r and Restoration of Concrete Storage Tanks.” 


Preventive maintenance pays. Write for folder “Maintenance 







Foremost Builder of Rotary Airlochs WESHER co. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY on RESTORATION COMPANY 
1519 SO. 55th COURT + CHICAGO 50, ILL. nan ee ovis 1, Mleseort 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
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technical laboratory. Baking tests are 
carried out in an up-to-date plant in 
the laboratory which also has the 
usual equipment for testing wheat 
flour and byproducts. 


Relationship Stressed 

The laboratory education is assist- 
ed by film and diapositive projects, 
visits to mills, elevators, bakeries, 
power stations, etc. The social side is 
not neglected, and special attention 
is given to human relationship during 
daily lessons because the directors of 
the school feel that only alert people 
with a sociable, skilled character will 
successfully occupy leading positions 
in the milling industry. There is also 
a sports week at a ski cottage to 
provide an opportunity to foster hu- 
man relationship 


Instruction based on 
the following: 
# Fundamentals of mathematics 
and physics (mechanical, hy- 
draulic, aerodynamic, electrical, etc.) 
2 Grain cleaning, flour and feed 
milling; knowledge of the dif- 
ferent machines and practical work 
Theory of flow sheets. 


3. Commercial 
At present three courses are en- 
visaged. There is the introductory 
course from September through Octo- 
ber. Here the fundamentals for the 


generally is 


training 


main course are taught. The main 
course then runs eight months, No- 
vember through June. The _ third 


course is a complementary course for 


students who have successfully com- 
pleted the main course and who have 
followed it by at least one year of 


practical milling experience 

Not more than 25 students will be 
admitted per course in order to pre- 
serve the particular character of the 
class for the benefit of the individual 
and the class as a whole. The teachers 
are experts who have had many years 
of practical experience in milling and 
who are equally experienced with all 
the theoretical fundamentals of mill- 
ing 

Here is the teaching program 


Preparation: eaning ‘ 
nda nditionine 
Rollermills: F< ng 


Foundry: Met 


Separation: Sifting 





Milling Process: |! 1 hs f 
flows} t I neur t nve 

Machine construction: General fur 

Milling practice: Lat tory 

Transport: Ship, r ele tors } 

Drives: Turbine t 

Sile and mill construction: Stru le 

Wheat science: Growth, culture, har s 
ng I t ere seas 

Flour: Storing, aging, treatment, bleact 
ing it 

Baking: Test baking from milling pr 

Nutrition science: Situation of world nu 
ritior ssir tior by ligest (met 
bolis ) " er é 

Provender: Preparatior mixing attle 
eed pr | tior 

ly lu 

Chemistry: General introd 

eors ir t r te s) 

Hygrometry: T! ir nee per ire 
and m™m t re or sto s 

Aerodynamics: Us« f its princiy 

Working hygiene: Lighting vent 
noise ippressior pre tior f « 

i fires, working conditions, training. | 
tical holog, 

Commercial branches: Working 
grain m et insurances 


Here is a list of the school equip- 
ment: 

(a) Technological Laboratory: 
Laboratory machines 
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Laboratory sifter 

(b) Chemical Laboratory and Bakery: 
Apparatus for carrying out the cus- 
tomary analysis of wheat, flour and 
bread, inclusive of a baking oven 
Aeschbach 6.5 KW 

(ec) Test mill capacity about 110 Ib./hr 





Pneumatic two-story mill with 2 
standard rollermills Buhler type MDD 
1000/250 subdivided; 1 standard plan 


MPAB 610; 1 purifier typé 

MQX; 1 bran finisher type MKL wit! 

2 cylinders, 1 pressure filter dust col 
lector, type JL 

The plant is semi-automatic, so 

that the students can thoroughly 

familiarize themselves with the clas- 

sification of the various stocks as they 

pass through the mill and the ulti- 

mate grinding and sifting up to the 
finished products. 


sifter 


Here is some information 
about the school 
Conditions of Admission: 

Age 19 to 30 years (in exceptional 
cases younger or older candidates can 
be admitted) 

Education: 


Schools 


general 


Concluded secondary 
school (at the age of 15 or 16 years) 

or corresponding training 

Profession: 

Served apprenticeship as a millet 
nillwright. Planning and engineer- 
ir iraftsmen will also be considered 

if the draftsmanship has been com- 
piemented by working in a flour mill 

T to de- 


o! 


he school reserves the right 





change the con- 
entrance, without stating 


cline admission or to 

ditions of 

reasons 
For the 


idmission to Courses IT and 


III the following fundamental know] 

edge is desirable 

Arithmetic: Arithmetic involving 
ractions, Pythagorean theory, rule 


of three 

Algebra: Fractions, proportions, pow- 
er, roots, logarithms 

Physics: Basis of 

Mechanics: Fundamental] principles of 
speed, lever-law, inclined 
free fall, centrifugal force V-belt 
rope and gear wheel drive 


{ rr MILLING SCHOOI 








MRS. CONSUMER PUTS NUTRITIONAL VALUE 
AT THE TOP OF THE LIST 


@ The ENRICHED label on your food 
product will insure your place on the 
shopping list because the modern 
housewife counts on Vitamin 
ENRICHED food products to help look 
after her family’s health. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. has been for 
years a leader in the commercial pro- 
duction of quality vitamin enrichment 
concentrates for the food industry. 
Pfizer Bi-Cap® was one of the first of 
these enrichment concentrates. Today’s 
improved Bi-Cap is formulated with a 
new type of Riboflavin which gives it 





a lighter color and overcomes un- 
sightly riboflavin agglomeration. All 
three forms of Bi-Cap are also made 
with thiamine mononitrate for better 
vitamin B, stability. 

\ new addition to the Bi-Cap line is 
Bi-Cap Bolted Cornmeal Enrichment. 
Pfizer also continues to offer its Bi-Cap 
Degerminated Cornmeal Enrichment 
plus both single and double strength 
flour enrichment mixtures. 

To insure your place on today’s 
modern shopping list contact Pfizer 
for ENRICHMENT concentrates. 





Pionee ULL 


manufacture of vitan 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Chemical Sales Division 
630 Flushing Ave. 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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New Products 
New Services 


Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
penying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 2039—New 
Bulletin 


A new two-page bulletin illustrat- 
ing the new Bemis feeding and fill- 
ing machine and Trim-Weigh scale 
for flour and cereals is now avail- 
able. The bulletin explains opera- 
tional performance and engineering 
data on this bagger and weigher. 
Features such as high speed packing 
and weight tolerance are explained. 
For more information check No. 2039 

the coupon. 


No. 7032—Automatie 
Bagging Seale 


The Richardson Scale Co. has an- 
nounced the availability of a new 6- 
page, two-color bulletin describing 
and illustrating its E-50 automatic 
bagging scale. With four photographs 
and six cut-away line drawings, the 
new bulletin, 3749B, details the E-50’s 
design, capacities, gravity or power 
feed operation, and discharge. Its 
high-speed accurate net weighing of 
almost all materials packaged in 
open-mouth paper or textile bags is 





also described. Secure details by 
checking No. 7032 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. Please 
print or type name and address. 


No. 2036—System 
Report 

A fluidizing gravity conveyor sys- 
tem used by Store Door Delivery, a 
trucking firm, for Airslide car-to-van 
transfer of bulk flour is described 
and illustrated in a report that is 
now available from the Fuller Co. 
Reprinted from a technical article, 
the new bulletin explains how the 
conveyor system has cut unloading 
time and allowed speed-up of deliv- 
ery. Text material details blower in- 
stallation, swivel booms, hoists and 
the special mounting of the electri- 
cal control panel. For more informa- 
tion check No. 2036 on the coupon. 


No. 6038—Platiorm 
Truek 


The “All-Purpose Platform Truck” 
manufactured by the Colson Corp. 
has been redesigned to include new 


JOO00NO 


Send me information on the items marked: 
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6036—Indicator 


Q00000 





FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Northwestern Miller 
P. O. Box 67, 
y Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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features. Among them are removable 
handles which enable the truck to be 





converted to suit specific handling 


needs. Secure details by checking 
No. 6038 on the coupon and mailing 
it. Please print or type name and 
address. 


No. 2035—New 
Catalog 


MIAG Northamerica, Inc., has pub- 
lished a new catalog describing a 
complete prefabricated spouting sys- 
tem. The 4-in. and 5-in. diameter 
spouts can be used in flour mills, feed 
mills, cereal plants and other indus- 
tries. The catalog contains, besides 
illustrations of the component parts, 
detailed information about dimen- 
sions and recommended installation 
procedures. For more _ information 
check No. 2035 on the coupon. 


No. 2038—Condensed 
Catalog 

The availability of an eight-page, 
two-color condensed catalog illustrat- 
ing and describing unit machinery 
and systems for flour and feed mill- 
ing has been announced by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. The new cata- 
log is divided into six major sections: 
1. Grinders, cutters, crushers. 2. Feed 
mixers and blenders. 3. Pneumatic 
and mechanical conveying. 4. Pellet- 
ing and accessory equipment. 5. Sift- 
ers, shakers and graders. 6. Buhler 
flour milling equipment. In addition 
to photos and brief descriptions, the 
text includes size ranges, capacities 
and applications. For more informa- 
tion check No. 2038 on the coupon. 
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No. 2037—Moisture 
Computer 

Addition of the EL-57 elevator 
model moisture computer to its line 
of electronic moisture testers has 
been announced by the Radson En- 
gineering Corp. This new model has 
been specifically designed for ele- 
vator use and operates on 110-T15 
volts A.C. As with all Radson mois- 
ture meters the percent of moisture 
is read directly from a large central 
dial. Different colored scales are used 
for the more common grains and no 
charts are required for most grains. 
However, charts are available for all 
commodities listed directly on the dial 
for high moisture ranges of certain 
grains which have only a low range 
scale on the dial. For more informa- 
tion check No. 2037 on the coupon. 


No. 6041—Weight 
Indicator 


An improved version of the 
“Weightograph” projection type 
weight indicator has been announced 
by the Howe Scale Co. The unit pro- 
jects the actual weight on a large 
illustrated screen in a nonprotruding, 
eye-level periscope housing. Several 
models are available. Specifications 
and iiterature may be secured by 
checking No. 6041 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. Please 
print or type name and address. 


No. 6036—Ceramie 
Magnet Pulley 


Changes in magnetic pulley design 
have been announced by Stearns 





details. 


420 EAST 20TH STREET 








Best-Dressed Feeds Get the Best Prices 


Here's an ideal scalper with many uses—as a mash finisher, 
a grain cleaner or a feed dresser. It is the NOR-VELL Single- 
Section HUSTLER Sifter, smallest of the famous NOR-VELL line. 


The NOR-VELL HUSTLER Single-Section has tremendous ca- 
pacity—yet uses little power. It reflects the fine craftsman- 
ship for which all NOR-VELL sifters are famous. Send for 


SIFTERS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 
NOR - VELL, INC. Fort scott, KANSAS 


The Name that Means Better Sifting 


+ PHONE 1210 
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Magnetic Products Division, Indiana 
Steel Products Co. Company officials 
say that “Index V” ceramic perma- 
nent magnets energize the new pul- 
ley, producing a magnetic field that 
effectively removes tramp iron from 
fast-moving conveyor burdens. Stand- 
ard widths of 12 in. on up are avail- 
able. Check No. 6036 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. Please 
print name and address. 





No. 2010—New 
Metering Pumps 


A newly designed series of con- 
tinuous duty metering pumps that 
transfer liquids and through 
plastic or rubber tubing at excep- 
tionally slow rates and with prede- 
termined accuracy are now being 
produced by the New Brunswick Sci- 
entific Co. Adaptable for a wide va- 
riety of applications, any one of the 
pumps may be used, by itself, as a 
metering device to move materials 
into reaction vessels, or as an auxil- 
iary pumping unit in conjunction 
with other equipment. New Bruns- 
wick said the pumps are ideally 
suitable as research tools for use 
in the milling, feed and fertilizer 
fields. For more information check 
No. 2040 on the coupon 


No. 6039—Plastie 
Elevator Bueket 


Details of performance tests of a 
plastic elevator bucket have been 
announced by the Dura-Buket Di- 
vision, National Oats Co. The bucket 
is formed in one piece, without in- 


gases 





terior seams. It is designed for high 
speed use, and will also perform at 
lower belt speeds, according to the 
company. The buckets are static-free, 


resist abrasion and will not corrode 
or shatter, it is claimed. Check No. 
6039 on the coupon and mail it to 


this publication. Please print or type 
name and address. 


No. 7023—Aeration 
System 

The Douglas Chemical Co. is now 
marketing its new “Douglas Aeration 
System,” designed for the feed, grain 
and seed industry. Every component 
in the system is specially engineered 
to meet individual storage conditions, 
company officials state. Check No. 
7023 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 
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ONE PICTURE WORTH A BILLION WORDS—Surrounded by bound vol- 
umes of The Northwestern Miller are the editor, George E. Swarbreck, left, 


and Carroll K. Michener, editor emeritus. 


Mr. Michener was guest of honor 


at a luncheon celebrating The Miller's 85th anniversary. It is estimated that 
more than a billion words have appeared in the weekly publication's 4,420 


issues. 





Tote System Appoints 
New Representative 


Tote System, Inc., Beatrice, Neb 
manufacturer of bulk material han- 
dling equipment, has announced the 
appointment of L. E. Stewart and 
Son, Inc., 301 Quail St., Albany 8, 
N.Y., as upstate New York repre- 
sentative for the complete line of 
Tote bins, tilts, tanks and 
equipment 


iccessory 






e SAVES 75% ON FUMIGANT! 

e REDUCES GENERAL FUMIGATIONS ! 

e GIVES POSITIVE CONTROL ! 

e ELIMINATES APPLICATION HAZARDS! 
e TIME-TESTED AND PROVEN ! 


Arrowcide Mark IV is an automatic 
permanently-installed insect control 
system centrally located and oper- 
ated. Standard-formulation “spot” 
fumigants are vaporized and inject- 
ed into the interior of processing- 
storage-packing equipment. Low- 
cost, positive control of infestation 
is obtained by simply pushing a 
starting-button. 

The Arrowcide “Falcon”, a 
smaller unit, is available where less 
capacity is required. Write TO- 
DAY for detailed information. 





AUTOMATION 






Tote’s main product is the herme- 
y-sealed Tote bin, capable of 
holding large amounts of bulk mats 
1 and acting as shipping container 
storage container and self-discharge 
hoy The standard bin is alumi- 
nur it materials of constructior 
iry. The bins normally are fa- 
bri i in five sizes—42, 74, 90, 98 
ind 110 cu. ft. Other sizes are cus 
t ngineered upon request 
Tote also manufactures Tote tanks 
y/ LABOR 
00 0 SAVINGS! 
WITH THE 


ARROWCIDE Mark IV 
INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 


IN FUMIGATION 


ARROWCIDE DIVISION 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
BELDING, MICHIGAN 
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IMOUSTRIAL 
AND AGRiCcuULTURAD 
CHEMICALS 


VAULT 
‘TARPAULIN 
WAREHOUSE 5 





sd 
¢ MAXIMUM RESULTS 
e GREATER SAFETY 
e MORE ECONOMY 


Bromotox, a mixture of ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an 
effective, safe and economical space 
fumigant. The odor and 
lower dosage requirements of Bromo- 
tox result in greater killing power, 
increased economy and maximum 
safety. It is longer lasting, more 
penetrating and leaves no 
odor. Bromotox allows positive con- 
trol of granary and rice weevils, 
Angoumois grain moth, confused 
flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 
moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and 
many other pests infesting grain, 
flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. 
Available in cans packed twelve per 
case as well as 10, 50, 120 and 170 
pound cylinders. 
*TRADE MARK AP & CC 


stronger 


residual 


Other Eston Fumigants: 


ESTON METHYL BROMIDE 
The Versatile Fumigant 


M-B-C FUMIGANT 
Methy! Bromide with 
2° Chloropicrin 


A Product of 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


American Potash & 
Chemical Corporation 


$100 E. 26th St. Los Angeles 23, Cal. 


Midwestern Distributor 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


P. 0. BOX 5868 
FERGUSON 21, MISSOURI 
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MILLING SCHOOL 


ued from page lla) 





Electrotechnics: Formation of direct 
ind alternating current 
Knowledge of volts, amperes, 
watts, ohms, connections in par- 
illel and series; electromotors, 
gen transformers, gal- 
nic cells, accumulators 


erators, 


Course program 
Course II: 
Introductory course (duration two 
nths) beginning early September. 
Course Ill: 


Main course: Beginning November 


oS 
wt en 


= YOUR FUTURE IS GREAT 
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(duration eight months). Subject to 
attendance of Course II. After Course 
III one year’s practice in a mill is 
necessary as a complement. 

Course IV: 

Complementary course, duration 
two months. To follow one year’s 
practical milling after finishing 
Course III at the conclusion of or 
another recognized milling school. In 
cases of doubt candidates can be ad- 
mitted to the course for a two weeks 
trial. 

Examination and diploma: 

Periodically there are examinations. 
After about four months the student 
is given an interim report. Candi- 


IN A GROWING 


ae 


dates that pass the final examination 
successfully are awarded a diploma. 
Language: 

The courses are normally held only 
in German. Candidates speaking other 
languages must be able to translate 
an ordinary newspaper article from 
their mother tongue into German. 
Costs: 

School fees of $18.80 a month, com- 
prising: lessons, drawing and labora- 
tory material, text, and accident in- 
surance within the school. 

$11.75—for books a year 

$9.40—for two overall coats a year 
$11.75—for excursions 
$2.35—a month for obligatory in- 


~.. 7 _ ~ 
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THE CITY THAT DIDN'T EXIST A MONTH AGO 


Every 30 days the U.S. adds as many new Americans as 4. More production . . 
creating brand-new wants and 


Norfolk, Va. 
needs which must be satisfied. 


live in 


What does this mean to you? It means greater opportu- 
in all fields. Home construction ing. 
is expected to double by 1975. Power companies plan to 6. More research .. 
increase output 250% in the next 20 years to provide 


nities than ever before 


5. More savings . 


the power for scores of new labor-saving devices. Cloth- 7. More needs . . 


ng suppliers predict a one-third increase in 7 years. 


With 


7 BIG REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


. Four million babies yearly. U.S. popula- 


1. More people . . 


11,000 new citizen-consumers born every day, 
there’s a new wave of opportunity coming. 


. U.S. production doubles every 20 


years. We will require millions more people to make, sell 
and distribute our products. 

. . Individual savings are at highest level 
ever—$340 billion—a record amount available for spend- 


. $10 billion spent each year will pay off 
in more jobs, better living, whole new industries. 

. In the next few years we will need $500 
billion worth of schools, highways, homes, durable equip- 


ment. Meeting these needs will create new opportunities 


for everyone. 


Add them up and you have the makings of another big up- 


swing. Wise planners, builders and buyers will act now to 


get ready for it. 





tion has doubled in last 50 years! And our prosperity 
curve has always followed our population curve. 

2. More jobs ... Though employment in some areas has fallen 
off, there are 15 million more jobs than in 1939—and there 
will be 22 million more in 1975 than today. 

3. More income . . . Family income after taxes is at an all- 
time high of $5300—is expected to pass $7000 by 1975. 
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surance accidents outside 
the school (inclusive of 
sport accidents) 
An obligatory insurance against sick- 
ness is not included. 

No boarding-house is attached to 
the school, but there are good board- 
ing-houses nearby. In St. Gall board 
and lodging will cost about $65 a 
month. 

St. Gall is the largest town in east- 
ern Switzerland. It is a world-known 
textile center of 75,000 inhabitants. It 
is also renowned for its excellent 
schools and ski slopes, while in the 
summer Lake Constance and the Alp- 
stein district offer many hours of 
recreation and enjoyment. The school 
has a five-day week which gives the 
students an opportunity to enjoy the 
area 

The head teachers of the school are 
Dr. Ziegler, E. Sturzinger and H. 
Velke. Dr. Ziegler was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London, 
and colleges in Neuchatel and Geneva, 
Switzerland. He received his doctor's 
degree from the Federal Institute of 
Technology at Zurich, and he special- 
ized in milling at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. He was in charge of 
the Buhler laboratory at Uzwil and 
was head of a research department 
and director of a large firm of food 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Sturzinger is a chemical engi- 
neering graduate of the Federal In- 
stitute of Technology at Zurich. He 
has practiced at the Buhler labora- 
tory as a milling expert controlling 
the products of foreign mills. He has 
been a food chemist and plant engi- 
neer in a large food factory and a 
research technician for Buhler. At 
present he lectures on modern milling 
in the machine engineering depart- 
ment of the Federal Institute of 
Technology 

Mr. Velke had his basic schooling 
in the U.S., graduating from the Lane 
technical high school at Chicago. He 
apprenticed as a machine and diesel 
engine builder and was graduated 
from the state college of engineers at 
Wolfenbuttel, Germany, as an engi- 
neer in machine building. He studied 
at the faculty of milling technology 
at Braunschweig, Germany, and prac- 
ticed in the development department 
of milling engineers as head of a con- 
struction group for Buhler. Mr. Velke 
has contributed to new machine de- 
velopments for which many patents 
have been granted. 
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Ashes of Canadian 


Scientist Interred 


WINNIPEG—Approximately 14 
years after his death, the ashes of 
Prof. A. H. R. Buller, a noted Cana- 
dian agricultural scientist, were in- 
terred in a permanent resting place 
The location is the library of the new- 
ly-constructed Canadian Department 
of Agriculture Science Laboratory at 
the University of Manitoba here. The 
new structure replaces the interna- 
tionally recognized rust laboratory 
and extends its operations 

The library was given to the de- 
partment by the trustees of Prof 
Buller’s estate. The place of inter- 
ment in the library is marked by a 
bronze plaque. About 60 of Prof. Bul- 
ler’s colleagues, ex-pupils and ad- 
mirers were present at the ceremony. 
He died at the age of 70, and his 
library covers a far wider range than 
the field of botany, which he taught 
at the University of Manitoba. He 
won the Royal Society of England 
gold medal for his work on fungus 
growth. One of his best known books 
is “Essays on Wheat.” 
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Management Decision Making 


By Gayle W. McElrath 


HE function of management is 

decision - making. From _ those 
who are involved in the preliminary 
testing of wheat to determine such 
factors as bushel weight, percentage 
of impurities, and moisture content 
to those who are involved in the 
packing, storage, and loading of the 
finished products, each person has an 
element of decision-making in his 
position. 

Today there is a concerted oifort to 
offer scientific answers to such ques- 
tions as “What's the key to success- 
ful decision-making?” and “What are 
the usable techniques which can be 
relied upon?” Management is con- 
tinually faced with new methods of 
analysis, new ways of thinking, and 
new approaches to evaluate effects. 
Such word combinations as opera- 
tions research, mathematical models, 
response surfaces, linear program- 
ming, queueing, design of experi- 
ments, etc., etc., have flooded the 
“market” as possible decision-making 
tools. 

It is the purpose of this report: 
first, to propose a workable category 
for different types of decisions; and 
second, to present the basic philoso- 
phy of statistical control which as- 
signs a calculated risk to decisions 
The material presented is not in- 
tended to be exhaustive in nature. 
The dominant mission of the paper 
is to establish an appreciation and in- 
terest strong enough to motivate any 
personnel who have the responsibili- 
ty of decision-making to become ac- 
quainted with the fundamental con- 
cepts and techniques of data analysis 
in order to improve their “batting av- 


erage.” 


Facts 

In an attempt to attack a problem, 
we often use the old cliche, “Let the 
facts speak for themselves.”’ Consider 
the following remarks about “Facts.” 

1. “Facts” are surely conditioned 
by the various processes used to 
obtain them. 

2. “Facts” may be distorted un- 
intentionally by the biases of the 
persons who collect, select and pre- 
sent them. 

3. “Facts” are interpreted in va- 
rious ways, depending on the ori- 
entation of the reader toward the 
subject matter under consideration. 
It becomes obvious that the col- 

lecting, analyzing, and interpreting of 
facts still need a control which pre- 
cipitates dependable and reproducible 
data for more accurate and relia- 
ble management decisions. 

It is possible to think of a decision 
as divided into two areas of consid- 
eration. First, that area which is 
composed of quantitative measure- 
ments and which lends itself to sta- 
tistical analysis. Second, that area 
which is composed of intangible, 
judgment factors that are not readily 
reduced to measurements and which 
do not lend themselves to analysis. 
Each decision respectively contains 
different proportions of the above 
two areas. However, the knowledge 
that every decision can involve in- 





EDITOR’S NOTE — Mr. McElrath 
is a professor with the industrial 
engineering division at the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. He orig- 
inally presented this report at the 
recent Association of Operative Mill- 
ers technical conference and trade 
show at Minneapolis. 





tangible factors should not stop us 
from applying the available tech- 
niques of the existing data which 
does lend itself to such analysis. The 
ability to scrutinize, to look beneath 
the surface, and to discern relation- 
ships from given data is done by 
scientific methods of collecting, ana- 
lyzing, and interpreting data. 
Modern methods of decision-mak- 
ing deal with such questions as: 
1. What is the problem? 
2. What data shall be collected? 


3. How shall the data be ana- 
lyzed? 

4. What conclusions are we en- 
titled to draw from the data? 

5. What are the calculated risks 
associated with the respective d>- 
cisions? 


Fortunately, many of the concepts 
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fundamental to the collecting, ana- 
lyzing, and interpreting of data are 
none other than those which consti- 
tute the basic philosophy of statisti- 
cal control or their extensions. It is 

be observed that the person who 
is cognizant of process variability 
nd can present a quantitative analy- 


sis of this variability is equipped 
with a tool which will aid him to 
explore given situations and make 


decisions in a more efficient and 
rofitable manner. 
is faced with the 


the 


All management 
problem of decision-making in 
face of random variability. 

It is possible to conceive of deci- 
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sions divided into the following dif- 
ferent basic categories: 
Decisions of Control. 
Decisions of Acceptance. 
Decisions of Estimation. 
Decisions of Differences. 
Decisions of Causes for Dif- 
ferences. 

Before the expression “calculated 
risk” can be truly appreciated, it is 
necessary to understand some of the 
basic concepts and ways of thinking 
which are fundamental to decision 
making by statistical control tech- 
niques. The word STATISTICAL can 
prove to be troublesome if an in- 
dividual is not acquainted with its 


im © BO 


meaning. A statistic is a sample 
measure. The average, range, percent 
defective defects per hundred units 
are all sample measures and, there- 
fore, statistics. Statistical control is 
then a study of decision-making by 
means of sample information from a 
process. 

When considering decisions by the 
analysis of data, we accept the fact 
that measures are going to vary from 
item to item but insist that the 
PATTERN OF VARIATION be sta- 
ble. Such a situation is called STA- 
TISTICAL CONTROL. In addition, 
it is well known that sample meas- 
ures taken from the same process 
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“Now, let me 
formula changed 
last week from a formula discarded in favor 
of a previous formula change." 


get lt straight. They want the 
which formula we changed 





sample to sample 
as SAMPLING 


will vary. This 
variation is known 
ERROR. A decision concerning an 
assumption about a process—for ex- 
ample, that the process level has not 
changed—is made by means of a 
STATISTICAL TEST. Again, this 
merely indicates that decisions con- 
cerning processes are made from 
measures gained by the analysis of 
sample information. 

Because of the inherent sample to 
sample variation, chance alone dic- 
tates that the assumption about the 
process be rejected a certain propor- 
tion of the time, even when the as- 
sumption is true—and, of course, ac- 
cepted the rest of the time. The de- 
cisions of acceptance or rejection are 
made on a PROBABILITY basis. 
Sample data yields probability deci- 
sions. We set the probability of mak- 
ing wrong decisions at economically 
low values; for example, experience 
dictates that in many processes we 
can afford to make such wrong de- 
cisions at most one time out of 20, 
one time out of 100, or perhaps one 


time out of 1,000—as the situation 
demands. 

If the sample information leads 
to the rejection of an assumption 


about a process, there are two possi- 
bilities—either a very rare event has 
occurred and the assumption is true; 
or there has been a SIGNIFICANT 
change in the process and the as- 
sumption is false. We bet on the lat- 
ter but run the calculated risk of 
rejecting an acceptable process. Just 
how rare the event must be in order 
that the assumption be rejected must 
be defined. This risk of saying that 
a process has changed when it actu- 
ally has not changed can be calcu- 
lated and preassigned. It is the risk 
associated with the first type of er- 
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ror that we can make. The risk of 
making a second type of error, that 
is, the error of stating that the proc- 
ess has not changed, when actually 
it has, can also be calculated and 
preassigned. 

Note that all decisions based on 
sample data are subject to the pos- 
sibility of being wrong. However, 
management decision-making which 
conforms with the above line of rea- 
soning predetermines the calculated 
risks associated with the above re- 
spective two types of possible errors. 
In this sense it becomes clear why 
decision-making by statistical control 
techniques has _ rightfully become 
identified with the expression “cal- 
culated risks.” 


Decisions of Acceptance 

Statistical quality control tech- 
niques again contribute to the need 
for knowing the risks of making 
wrong decisions. As an illustration, 
consider the following decision-mak- 
ing rule. A prescribed number of 
items from a given lot are inspected. 
If the number of defectives in the 
sample is less than or equal to a 
given allowable number of defectives, 
then the lot is accepted. If the num- 
ber of defectives is greater than the 
allowable number of defectives then 
the lot is rejected. For a given lot 
size, sample size and allowable num- 
ber of defectives in the sample, it is 
possible to calculate the risks of 
either accepting or rejecting a proc- 
ess of a given quality level if sub- 
mitted to the sampling plan. Such 
calculations give the characteristics 
by which the plan operates and their 
graph is logically called the operat- 
ing characteristic curve of the ac- 
ceptance sampling plan. The operat- 
ing characteristic curve gives the 
calculated risks for accepting or re- 
jecting a process of a given quality 
level which is submitted to the sam- 
pling scheme with a given decision- 
making criterion. 


Decisions of Estimation 

The problem of process capabili- 
ties vs. process specifications is al- 
ways with us. The very important 
matter of predicting scrap and re- 
work is precipitated by estimating 
process characteristics by taking 
samples. However, here again the 
chance variation of sample to sample 
information lends itself to a calcu- 
lated risk of wrong decisions con- 
cerning the process capabilities. From 
sample information it is possible to 
determine an INTERVAL ESTIMA- 
TION, for example, of the process 
level. This interval estimation has 
the following interesting character- 
istics. We do not know whether this 
given interval from this particular 
sample does or does not include the 
true process level. However, we will 


bet that a given percentage, say 
95%, of such intervals determined 
from similar samples will include 
the true process level. To this ex- 


tent, again we are running a calcu- 
lated risk of making a wrong deci- 
sion concerning the process capa- 
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bility and might be in error when 
predicting the amount of scrap or 
rework from sample data. However, 
we are certain of being wrong no 
more than 5% of the time. 


Decisions of Differences 

Even though the decisions of dif- 
ferences and causes for the differ- 
ences demand an added sophistica- 
tion, still the concept of calculated 
risks is not masked, but can be an 
important ingredient of the decision. 
Management is continually being 
called upon to decide whether new 
methods are different, whether two 


machines have different productivity, 
whether the yields from the raw 
products of various vendors are dif- 
ferent, etc. Again, the identical con- 
cept of determining significant dif- 
ferences in a process by the control 
chart applies to the above situations. 
It becomes only necessary to calcu- 
late the risk of saying that, for 
example, methods are different when 
actually they are not and the risk of 
saying the methods are not different 
when actually there does exist a sig- 
nificant difference. 

In making decisions of causes for 
differences, there exists a very fine 
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statistical tool by which we are able 
to determine the total variability of a 
process. In turn, it becomes possible 
to estimate the proportion of the to- 
tal variability that should be as- 
signed to variables which are thought 
responsible for the non-uniformity 
of the product. The problem reduces 
to one of determining whether the 
respective variables contribute signi- 
ficantly to the total. In order to de- 
termine this significance, the infor- 
mation from sample data is required. 
The analysis again indicates that 
sample to sample variability exists 
and that this variability is similar in 
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nature to the kind that we have dis- 
cussed before relative to the deter- 
mination of the sampling error. Thus, 
it becomes clear that the same forces 
are operating as before and that the 
same calculated risks are in order. 
If only one thought is to be ob- 
tained from this report, it should be 
new awareness of the word “cer- 
tainty.” In any real situation, we have 
than fragmentary information, 


10st a sample from a_ process. 
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Since samples give us only probabili- 
ty conclusions, we don’t dare to be 
certain of our decision. If a decision- 
making rule tells us to take certain 
action, say action A, in a given in- 
stance, this does not mean that ac- 
tion A is necessarily the correct 
action to take. Nor do we have to 
believe that it is correct; but we 
are acked to act as though it were 
correct, taking therewith the accom- 
panying risk of a wrong decision. We 
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ELEVATOR IN BRAZIL—Here is a sketch of one of four grain elevators 
that are being built for the Estado do Rio Grande do Sul, Commissao Esdadual 
de Silos e Armazens, Porto Alegre, Brazil. The elevators are located at R‘o 
Grande, Porto Alegre, Erechim and Passo Fundo, Brazil. Three elevators will 
have a storage capacity of 350,000 bu. each and the other elevator will have 
a capacity of 700,000 bu. The elevators are being equipped with MIAG machin- 
ery. The elevators at Rio Grande and Porto Alegre will have pneumatic sh\p 


un‘oading facilities. 





must retain the resiliency of mind to 
be able to accept the shock of being 
in error on occasion. 

However, because errors must be 
made we have no reason to hide our 
minds from them; like an ostrich 
with his head in the sand, reality 
is still there even though we don't 
admit it. Caleulating the risks in- 
volved, fortunately, doesn’t increase 
the risk; and, unfortunately, neither 
is the risk diminished by not being 
aware of it. However, calculating 
and knowing the risks involved in 
making a management decision about 
a process do allow us to investigate, 
search and even point out causes. 
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Pillsbury Announces 
Plans to Increase 
ege 

Storage Facility 

MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced plans to build 
storage facilities for an additional 
120,000 bu. grain adjacent to its pres- 
ent grain elevator at American Falls, 


Idaho. The installation will cost in 
excess of $40,000. 
Charles Rickard, manager of the 


Pillsbury elevator at American Falls, 
said that “the new storage facilities 
will be of prefabricated steel con- 
struction and will be the first storage 
building of its type to be erected in 
this part of the country. The outside 
dimensions of the building will be 50 
by 80 ft. and the sides will be 36 ft. 
high, with a gable roof. A conveyor 
along the top of the building will be 
used to put grain into storage, and 
grain will be discharged from _ the 
building through the use of a screw 
conveyor in the floor.” 

Mr. Rickard said that “the building 
would be ready for use around Aug. 1, 
and when this new space is completed 
we will have storage capacity for 
about 270,000 bu. grain, which will 
greatly facilitate Pillsbury’s ability 
to handle and store locally produced 
grains.” 
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VILLAGE TO STORE GRAIN 
MOUNTAIN LAKE, MINN. — The 
village of Mountain Lake is going 


into the grain storage business. The 
village council plans to erect a $60,- 
000 steel building to be used initially 
for storage of government grain and 
to be converted later into a commun- 
ity building. 


Inspection Fees for 


Grain Products Hiked 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced an increase in inspection and 
certification fees for grain products 
effective July 1, 1958. The decision 
concurs with previously-announced 
policy at the Bureau of the Budget 
which stated that such inspection fees 
must be borne by users of the fed- 
eral inspection personnel. 

The basic hourly inspection rate is 
advanced from $4 to $4.50, and fees 
for inspections on carlots or other 
units will be increased correspond- 
ingly. 

In this increase in fees for federal 
inspection are those for hay, dry 
beans, peas and agricultural and 
vegetable seeds. The increased inspec- 
tion fee for hay is now set at $5.50 
ton. 

Such fees apply only to authorized 
employees of USDA and do not af- 
fect fees charged by cooperating 
states or other agencies. 
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SUPPLIES INCREASE 

WINNIPEG Farmers’ deliveries 
of 15 million bushels wheat to coun- 
try elevators in Western Canada for 
the week ended June 4 more than off- 
set continued substantial commercial 
disappearance and visible supplies in 
all positions increased by 2.9 million 
bushels to 347.7 million bushels for 
the week. The previous week the to- 
tal was 344.8 million bushels and a 
year ago 368.4 million bushels. Dur- 
ing that week 10.1 million bushels 
wheat were exported and 2 million 
disappeared domestically, according 
to the statistics branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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Mr. Gene Lane, Utility Operator, at the Central Soya Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. plant, 


operates 36 Merchen Scale Feeders that blend feed ingredients to 1% accuracy 


MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


“give us accurate, continuous 
blending over a wide feed range” 


Central Soya Co., Inc., blends millions of bags of animal and poultry feed a 
year at their new Chattanooga plant. Up to 50 different formula feeds are 
produced to exacting standards. Central Soya chose W&T Merchen Feeders 
because they give 1% minute-to-minute accuracy over a wide feed range. As 
seen in the picture, the feeders are compact — with no bulky enclosures. 

Merchen Scale Feeders, with feed rates from 3 to 3000 pounds per minute, 
require no adjustment for changes in material density. They are suited for 
most industrial continuous blending or automatic batching processes. For more 


information about Merchen Scale Feeders, write for Bulletin M-36, 57. 
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SANITATION LAWS ARE GETTING STRICTER... 
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Recently passed laws have given the Food and 
Drug Administration more specific definitions of 
residues and contaminations that are not acceptable 
in foods for human consumption, This points to the 
importance of thorough mechanical methods of clean- 


ing grain, 


In making the necessary separations, an inm- 
portant part is played by Simon-Carter grain equip- 
ment: Carter Scalperator, Carter Millerator, Carter 


Disc Separator, Carter Duo-Aspirator, and Carter 


Precision Grader. 


Balanced flows have been established which 
combine these machines with others for the thor- 
ough and economical cleaning of wheat, corn, rye, 


rice, and oats, 


Write today for details. 


SIMON-CARTER CoO. 
673 Nineteenth Ave. N. E. « Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


Successor to Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis Division 
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King Midas Flour Mills Hastings 
9,400 sacks capacity. M 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


With W&T Flour Treatn 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 
of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility — its time-tested products 


» The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength — metering the gas not a liquid 
* Novadelox® is used for optimum color removal and best color dress. 
» N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition 


¢ Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control 





<ing Midas our Mills is one of the many milling companies using W8 
King Midas FI] Mill f tl ‘ ] I g W&T 


Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Sensation of the Party 


English legend says that White Bread was discov- 
ered through a nobleman’s whim. Bread always 
had been dark gray. Proud of his white linen, the 
lord asked his miller to bake bread to match the 
tablecloth. The miller came through with a new 
product —and the white loaf astonished his master’s 
guests! 

The story may or may not be fact. But it points 
out a basic truth. Bread has won and held its place in 


civilization through constant change for the better. 

General Mills believes that as long as millers and 
bakers continue to anticipate their customers’ 
wants, bread will continue to be humanity’s fore- 
most food. To that end, research is a fundamental 
activity at General Mills. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





